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A  GEORGIA  EDUCATIONAL  MOVEMENT  DURING 
THE  EIGHTEEN  HUNDRED  FIFTIES* 

By  E.  Merton  Coultb 
University  of  Georgia. 

In  antebellum  times  Georgia  regarded  general  edu¬ 
cation  as  being  little  more  than  a  commodity — a  latest 
corn  cure  or  some  other  kind  of  Yankee  notion — ^to  be 
peddled  around  and  hawked  about  by  wandering  nonde¬ 
scripts,  often  referred  to  as  pedagogues.  The  regula¬ 
tion  of  this  traffic  was  no  concern  of  the  state's;  the 
purity  of  the  product  or  the  efficiency  of  the  dispenser 
was  left  to  be  determined  by  the  laws  of  competition. 
Whether  this  feeling  was  conscious  or  unconscious  on 
the  part  of  the  state  government,  nevertheless,  it  was 
responsible  for  the  prevailing  condition.  In  fact  there 
were  to  be  found  protagonists  of  the  “free  trade  theory” 
in  education,  who  argued  that  it  was  no  more  the  duty 
of  the  state  to  regulate  education  than  it  was  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  number  of  stripes  that  should  go  into  a  yard 
of  calico.  An  educational  free-trader  of  Cobb  County 
presented  a  petition  to  the  grand  jury  in  which  he 
begged  it  to  memorialize  the  state  legislature  to  estab¬ 
lish  a  fixed  policy  of  free  and  unrestricted  traffic  in  this 
commodity.  He  believed  that  it  was  no  more  the  right 
nor  duty  of  the  state  to  set  up  schoolhouses  and  license 
teachers  than  it  was  to  build  factories  and  determine  the 
qualifications  of  workmen.*  An  opponent  of  this  the¬ 
ory,  after  dignifying  it  by  going  through  a  long  argu¬ 
ment  against  it,  said  “We  hope  he  will  have  to  do,  as  he 

1  Bead  before  the  Peabody  Club  of  the  Univenity  of  Gcorsia,  December 
10.  1024. 

2  Th*  Southtm  EeUetie  (Auputa.  GeorKia),  Feb..  1864.  See  alao 
Seatbera  School  Journal  (pjbliabed  •uceeiaiTely  at  Columbus.  Ifaeon.  and  MadU 
son,  Georgia.  1868-1866).  March.  1864,  p.  48;  June,  1864,  pp.  88-00. 
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says  that  he  will  do,  *ever  pray’  before  he  finds  a  Legis¬ 
lature  ready  to  adopt  a  policy  so  disastrous,  as  we  deem 
it,  as  is  here  proposed.”* 

In  the  initial  enthusiasm  that  came  with  the  organi¬ 
zation  of  the  state  government  in  1777,  the  idea  of  gen¬ 
eral  education  and  of  the  state  to  afford  it  was  devel¬ 
oped  ;  the  constitution  framed  in  this  year  declared  that 
schools  should  be  erected  in  each  county  “and  supported 
at  the  general  expense  of  the  State”.*  The  next  consti¬ 
tution  (1789)  failed  to  mention  the  subject  of  education 
at  all;  while  the  third  one  (1798)  seeming  to  have  lost 
the  vision  of  education  for  the  masses,  provided  merely 
for  “one  or  more  seminaries  of  learning.”®  In  time  the 
University  of  Georgia  (Franklin  College)  and  a  varying 
number  of  academies  meagerly  endowed  by  the  state 
came  to  be  regarded  as  a  proper  fulfillment  of  the 
state’s  duty  toward  the  education  of  its  citizens.  This 
system  left  the  mass  of  the  people  to  shift  for  them¬ 
selves  for  the  rudiments  of  an  education.  But  it  was 
too  evident  to  those  who  would  take  time  to  think,  that 
large  numbers  of  Georgians  would  be  unable  to  secure 
any  education  at  all  unless  some  provision  were  made 
for  schools  more  elementary  than  the  academies. 
Through  legislation  passed  in  1817,  1821,  and  at  various 
times  thereafter,  a  Poor  School  Fund  was  set  up  and 
rules  formulated  through  which  certain  children  des¬ 
ignated  as  poor  might  have  their  tuition  paid  by  the 
state.® 

According  to  the  law  as  it  stood  in  1852,’  the  Poor 
School  Fund  amounted  to  about  $300,000,  and  the  inter¬ 
est  from  this  amount  should  be  distributed  among  the 
counties  according  to  the  number  of  poor  children  re- 


5  Southern  School  Journal.  Jana,  1864,  p.  90. 

4  The  Federal  and  State  Conetitutione.  Colonial  Chartere,  and  Other  Or- 
gonie  Larae  (Washinccton.  1909).  edited  by  F.  N.  Tborpc.  II,  784. 

6  Ibid.,  801. 

4  For  an  account  of  these  schools  as  well  ss  of  the  aeademles.  see  E. 
Merton  Coulter,  “The  Antebellum  Academy  Moyemcnt  in  Georsia”  ia  The  Goer- 
gin  Hiitorieal  Ouarterlg.  roL  V.  no.  4  (Doeember.  1981).  pp.  11*4S. 
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turned  by  the  ordinary. )  This  fund  could  be  supple- 
mented  at  the  option  of  the  grand  jury  by  a  special 
county  tax,  to  be  collected  by  the  ordinary.  It  was  also 
the  duty  of  this  officer  to  make  a  list  of  the  children  in 
the  county  between  the  ages  of  eight  and  sixteen  who 
should  be  entitled  to  receive  aid  from  this  fund.  To 
familiarize  the  grand  juries  with  their  duties  in  this 
regard,  the  superior  court  judge  should  bring  this  law 
to  the  attention  at  the  first  session  of  the  court  each 
year.® 

(^There  was  no  common  school  system  under  this  law 
— there  never  could  be  one ;  it  made  no  attempt  to  set 
one  up — the  state  had  no  intention  of  doing  so.  There 
was  not  a  schoolhouse  throughout  the  land  belonging  to 
the  state,  not  a  teacher  provided  by  it.  The  state  was 
not  in  the  business  either  of  selling  education  to  the 
people  or  of  giving  it  to  them  free.  The  Poor  School 
Law,  itself,  was  imperfect  and  almost  unworkable,  and, 
therefore,  it  failed  to  secure  the  meager  results  expecte^ 
It  was  next  to  an  impossibility  for  the  ordinary  to  secure 
a  list  of  the  poor  children,  since  fto  funds  were  available 
with  which  to  hire  census  takers  or  investigators  to  go 
out  through  the  country  to  determine  the  poor,  and  since 
his  duties  wero  too  exacting  to  afford  time  for  him 
to  tour  the  county.  In  most  counties  the  list  was 
largely  guess-work ;  in  a  few,  public  spirited  citi¬ 
zens  gave  their  services.  In  1854  the  law  was  changed 
in  this  regard ;  but  instead  of  conditions  being  remedied 
they  were  made  still  worse.  Now  it  was  the  duty  of 
the  grand  jury  to  pick  from  the  tax  lists  those  families 
whose  taxes  were  so  small  as  to  indicate  their  inability 
to  pay  for  the  education  of  their  children.  This  placed 
on  the  grand  juries  a  duty  which  they  could  not  possibly 
find  time  to  attend  to.  Furthermore,  this  method  took 


7  A  n«w  act  eonearniiui  Poor  School*  wa*  paaaod  oa  January  tZnd  of 
thi*  year. 

8  Acta  o/  Gcoroio.  ISSt-USt;  Soathara  School  Jommat,  Foh..  1888.  *.  88. 
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no  account  of  those  families  who  were  so  poor  as  to  have 
no  property  on  which  to  pay  a  tax — the  most  needy  of 
all.* 

The  Poor  School  Fund  was  always  inadequate,  and 
many  of  the  counties  failed  to  levy  an  extra  tax  or  made 
it  so  small  as  to  be  of  no  consequence.  In  1852,  38,536 
children  were  returned  as  poor,  and  the  state  fund 
amounted  to  $23,096.  Nine  counties  made  no  returns 
at  all  this  year,  and  few  made  complete  returns.  It 
was  estimated  that  there  were  at  least  50,000  children 
who  should  have  been  classified  as  poor.  The  state  fund 
apportioned  to  those  who  were  placed  on  the  list 
amounted  annually  to  about  sixty  cents  apiece.  This 
pittance  na^i^lly  became  smaller  as  the  number  of 
poor  child^n  increased,  and  by  1854,  “the  Banner  State 
of  the  .south,  growhig  to  mammoth  proportions  in  many 
of  the  elements  of  wealth  and  greatness”,  was  giving 
only  fifty-one  cents  for  the  education  of  its  indigent  chil¬ 
dren — its  future  citizens.^®  A  few  counties  now  and 
then  levied  an  extra  school  tax.  In  1855  Muscogee  levied 
a  20  per  cent,  school  tax  on  the  state  tax;  Jackson 
County  levied  10  per  cent.;  while  Clarke  County  pro¬ 
vided  funds  to  pay  Poor  School  teachers  not  over  8 
cents  per  day  for  each  poor  child.“ 

There  should  be  little  wonder  then  that  elementary 
education  in  the  state  was  a  farce — it  was,  indeed,  worse 
than  a  farce ;  it  was  a  mean  trick  played  upon  the  igno¬ 
rant  masses,  for  as  a  uniform  system  it  was  non-exist¬ 
ent.  The  wandering  teachers  who  drifted  around  over 
the  state  seeking  “to  sell  their  wares”  were  in  many 


9  Southern  School  Journal,  July,  1866,  p.  106. 

10  Ibid.,  Feb.,  1864.  pp.  24.  26.  By  1864  the  number  of  poor  ebildrcn 
luted,  had  yrown  to  42.467,  while  the  state  fund  produced  only  628,888.  Public 
Doeumento,  Iteo-ttet  (bound  pamphlets  in  the  University  ot  Georcia  Library), 
p.  18.  Hessaite  of  Hersehel  V.  Johnson  to  the  legislature,  November  6.  1834. 

11  The  Southern  Watchman  (edited  by  John  H.  CrUty  and  publUbed  at 
Athens,  Georgia),  Feb.  22.  March  8,  1866;  Southern  School  Journal,  July,  1866, 
pp.  106,  106.  In  Muscogee  County  in  1862  the  fund  afforded  only  1  2-6  cents  • 
dv  for  its  poor  children.  Ibid.,  July.  1868,  p.  104. 
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cases  less  respectable  and  far  less  intelligent  than  the 
peddlers  who  displayed  their  Yankee  trinkets.  They 
organized  schools  wherever  they  could  gather  together 
a  few  pupils,  depending  for  the  most  part  on  the  income 
from  the  poor  children ;  and  they  held  school  sometimes 
in  schoolhouses  owned  and  controlled  by  the  counties 
and  often  in  any  buiiding  they  could  lay  hold  on.  They 
used  any  books  the  pupils  might  present  and  sometimes 
no  books  at  all.  They  had  absolutely  no  professional 
feeling  or  zeal ;  in  fact  many  of  them  had  made  a  failure 
in  every  other  business  they  had  entered.  An  observant 
Georgian  said,  “The  sickly,  indolent,  spiritless  son,  not 
strong  enough  for  a  farmer  or  mechanic,  not  sufficiently 
energetic  or  gifted  for  a  professional  man,  was  selected 
to  receive  the  education  which  should  fit  him  for  a 
schoolmaster.”^*  /  ' 

They  commanded  little  standing  or  respect  id  the 
communities  where  they  held  forth.  They  were  little 
less  illiterate  than  the  children  they  were  attempting  to 
teach.  The  president  of  Wesleyan  College,  in  Macon,  de¬ 
clared  that  he  had  received  letters  from’teachers  with 
such  misspellings  as  “certingly,”  “cldrgerman,”  “orig- 
onol,”  and  that  he  had  seen  a  letter  written  by  a  teacher 
to  “a  very  rotund  fair  one,”  beginning  “My  dear  angle.”^* 
A  Columbus  clergyman  said  that  it  was  “perfectly  no¬ 
torious  that  many,  many  of  those  who  thus  pretended 
to  teach,  and  who  receive  pay,  are  utterly  incompetent 
to  impart  the  merest  rudiments  of  common  education.” 
He  said  further  that  the  ordinaries  informed  him 
that  many  of  these  so-called  teachers  could  not  make  out 
a  voucher  for  the  amount  due  them  for  teaching  the 
poor  children  and  “that  this  evidence  of  incompetency 
is  humiliating  to  the  last  degree.”^^  The  schoolmaster 


12.  Ibid.,  July.  1864,  p.  109.  E.  H.  Myen. 

12  Ibid.,  April.  1864,  p.  62.  E.  H.  Myen.  See  also  ibid,,  Jaa.,  1862,  p.  7. 
14  Ibid.,  Feb.,  1862,  pp.  22,  22.  Thomaa  F.  Seott. 
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was  the  object  of  jokes  and  jibes,  a  species  of  game  to 
be  chased  by  the  huntsman,  as  was  suggested  in  this  skit 
borrowed  from  the  Kentucky  schoolman : 

“Hallo  there !  you — stranger ! 

Is  there  much  game  around? 

I’m  tramping  all  day,  sir. 

And  naught  have  I  found.*’ 

“I  really  can’t  say,  sir — 

But,  list — ^in  your  ear — 

Just  walk  up  this  way,  sir. 

The  schoolmaster’s  here!’’“ 

These  wandering  pedagogues  were  required  to  meet 
no  standards  of  knowledge  or  efficiency;  no  license  or 
examination  was  required.  The  grand  jury  of  Cobb 
County  declared  that  the  money  paid  them  from  the 
Poor  School  Fund  was  wasted  “owing  to  the  many  and 
gross  impositions  practiced  upon’’  the  people  “by  a  set 
of  itinerant  persons  styling  themselves  ‘teachers,’  who 
are  totally  incompetent  to  discharge  this  important 
trust.’’  It  decided  to  require  an  examination  to  be 
held  in  every  militia  district  for  those  who  would  teach 
the  poor  children  and  held  that  only  those  teachers 
found  competent  should  be  paid.^*  The  grand  jury  of 
Franklin  County  made  a  similar  recommendation,^^  and 
Habersham  County  took  action  by  appointing  a  board  of 
examiners  who  were  required  to  classify  the  teachers 
into  three  grades,  and  pay  them  $10,  $9,  or  $8  annually 
for  each  poor  child  taught,  according  to  the  certificate 
held  by  the  teacher.^® 

A  teacher  was  likely  to  turn  up  at  any  time  in  any 
community,  gather  together  a  motley  group  of  children, 
and  enter  their  names  on  his  list  as  poor  children. 

16  Southern  School  Journal,  Auk-.  1864.  p.  128. 

1»  Ibid.,  Hay,  1868,  p.  77. 

17  The  Southern  Banner  (edited  by  Hopkins  Holsey  and  published  at 
Athens,  GeorKia),  April  8,  1862. 

18  Ibid:  AprU  29. 
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Later  when  he  presented  his  list  to  the  county  for  pay¬ 
ment,  he  often  found  that  it  did  not  conform  to  the  list 
held  in  the  ordinary’s  office.  This  brought  about  diffi¬ 
culties  in  making  his  collection.  The  Clarke  County  ordi¬ 
nary  tried  to  remedy  the  situation  by  asking  the  grand 
jury  to  put  on  the  poor  children  list  the  names  of  chil¬ 
dren  turned  in  by  the  teachers.^*  It  is  impossible  to  tell 
how  many  teachers  there  were  in  Georgia  during  this 
period.  The  census  of  1850  gives  the  number  of  pro¬ 
fessional  teachers  as  1,313;  but  there  must  have  been 
many  more,  when  the  wandering  nondescripts  are 
added.  It  has  been  estimated  that  there  were  about 
3,000  doing  some  teaching.^^  An  indictment  of  a  group 
does  not  necessarily  mean  that  all  the  members  of  the 
Srroup  are  guilty ;  there  were  many  s^lf -sacrificing  teach¬ 
ers  in  the  state  who  strove  in  an  efficient  way  to  save 
the  state  from  the  calamity  of  ignorance  and  illiteracy 
that  was  threatening. 

With  such  educational  leaders,  what  could  be  said  of 
the  masses?  They  were  growing  up  in  ignorance  and 
prejudice.  “Who  can  refrain  from  weeping,”  said  one 
observer,  “when  he  beholds  the  Giant  Ignorance  stalking 
abroad  in  our  beloved  country,  and  ’spreading  himself 
like  a  green  bay  tree!’  Instead  of  preparing  them¬ 
selves  for  good  citizenship,  they  were  drifting  into 
crimes  of  every  sort,  for  which  they  could  not  be  wholly 
blamed.  A  Georgia  editor  said,  “Thousands  of  youth  of 
both  sexes  are  growing  up  within  the  sound  of  our 
church  bells,  and  in  the  very  shadow  of  our  Halls  of 
Learning,  who  are  juvenile  proficients  in  vice,  and  des¬ 
tined  to  figure  hereafter  in  the  newspaper  recital  of 
some  horrible  murder,  or  to  wear  out  a  worthless  exist¬ 
ence  in  some  dark  den  of  shame  and  pollution.”^  They 

19  Southern  Watchman,  Feb.,  1866.  See  also  ibid.,  Jan.  18. 

20  Southern  School  Journal,  Nov.,  1864,  pp.  170,  171. 

21  Ibid,.  Jan.,  1868,  p.  9.  J.  F.  H.  of  Oswiebae,  Alabama. 

22  Rome  Courier,  quoted  ibid..  July,  p.  99. 
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were  unable  to  read  the  newspapers  of  their  day  or 
to  set  forth  their  thoughts  in  a  letter.** 

Nothing  better  could  be  expected  from  the  Poor 
School  laws,  for,  as  previously  noted,  they  neither  set 
up  schoolhouses  nor  provided  teachers ;  there  were  from 
500  to  1,000  communities  in  the  state  without  any  school 
facilities  whatsoever.**  (According  to  the  census  of  1850, 
there  were  303,798  school  children  in  the  state,  but  only 
77,015  were  actually  attending  school.  Out  of  every 
four  children  three  were  growing  up  in  illiteracy.  There 
were  41,786  white  adults  who  were  unable  to  read  and 
write,  and  what  was  more  menacing,  this  was  an  in¬ 
crease  of  11,000  for  the  past  decade.**J  Illiteracy  was 
increasing  faster  than  the  white  population ;  for  during 
the  past  ten  years  the  former  had  increased  34^  per 
cent,  while  the  latter  had  increased  only  28  per  cent.  If 
this  increase  were  kept  up,  a  Georgian  estimated  that 
by  1900  there  would  be  175,000  illiterate  citizens  of  the 
state,  and  as  he  sadly  observed,  “ever  growing  in  each 
succeeding  census,  the  saddest,  darkest  chapter  in  the 
history  of  Georgia.”**  It  was  becoming  painfully  evi¬ 
dent  to  intelligent  Georgians  that  if  something  were  not 
done,  certain  destruction  lay  ahead.  In  an  age  or  two 
the  ignorant  and  wretched  beings  would  “swarm  in  all 
the  land  like  the  frogs  of  Egypt,  and  the  tide  of  civiliza- 


28  The  following  statement  was  quoted  as  what  misht  be  expected  in 
Georgia  although  Uiis  speeifle  example  was  reputed  to  have  occurred  elsewhere: 

. . . . . . . . .  Sl-SO 

ataeUaimomn^in . . . . . .  60” 

This  was  not  an  apothecary’s  statement  as  mlKht  be  gathered  from  a 
hurried  glance:  it  was  the  spelling  of  an  ignorant  citizen  for  "a  horse  half  a 
day”  and  “a  taking  him  home  again.”  Southern  School  Journal,  Feb.,  1868,  p. 
81.  A  facetious  story  was  told  of  a  governor  of  Georgia  who  spelled  "eolfea” 
without  using  a  single  letter  in  the  correct  spelling — “kaughphy.” 

24  Southern  School  Journal,  Oct.,  1854,  p.  168. 

26  Compendium  ...  of  the  Sixth  Census  .  .  .  (Washington,  1841),  p.  61: 
Southern  School  Journal,  Feb.,  1868,  p.  19;  March,  p.  88:  July,  p.  101:  Jan., 
1864,  p.  11 ;  Dec.,  pp.  186,  187.  For  the  illiteracy  In  the  other  states  of  the 
Union,  see  ibid.,  JuUr,  1864,  p.  106. 

26  Federal  Union,  quoted  in  Southern  School  Journal,  Aug.,  1864,  p.  119. 
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tion  would  in  another  century  flow  back  into  the  dark 
abyss  of  mediaeval  barbarism.”” 

What  a  travesty  on  justice  and  democracy  were 
these  masses  of  illiterate  citizens!  “They  are  called 
freemen,  and  they  fondly  believe  at  the  polls  they  exer¬ 
cise  their  rights  as  such,  while  they  are  dupes  of  polit¬ 
ical  hucksters,  slaves  to  ignorance,  and  often  the 
drudges  of  besotting  vice ;  and  we  are  rearing  an  army 
of  worthy  successors  to  replenish  these  ranks,  when 
those  now  living  are  cut  off.””  The  very  life  of  the  state 
was  being  undermined;  for  these  illiterate  voters  were 
increasing  in  numbers  faster  than  the  intelligent  ones. 
They  understood  little  of  the  mysteries  of  self-govern¬ 
ment,  and  less  did  they  know  or  care  about  how  to  keep 
it  pure.  An  educational  leader  of  the  state  said,  “Their 
appreciation  of  their  rights  and  duties  must  be  far  from 
perfect,  if  their  only  sources  of  information  are,  (as 
they  generally  will  be),  stump  orators,  specious  dema¬ 
gogues  and  pot-house  politicians.”  As  they  increased 
in  numbers,  which  they  were  steadily  doing,  their  votes 
would  be  decisive  in  the  “greatest  questions,  war  or 
peace,  progress  or  decay.”  This  same  Georgian  asked, 
“Is  it  not  a  well-known  fact,  at  which  patriotism  blushes, 
that  reason  and  judgment  have  not  half  so  much  to  do 
with  thousands  of  votes  in  our  country,  as  a  drink  of 
whisky  or  a  silver  eagle  has?”  Orators  talked  about 
self-government  and  equality — “  *equality'  consists  in 
being  equal  to  the  task  of  depositing  in  the  ballot  box 
the  ticket  (he  cannot  first  read  it,)  which  some  wire¬ 
puller  puts  into  his  hands.””  Indeed,  there  seems  to 
have  been  a  secret  feeling  on  the  part  of  some  of  the 

27  Ibid.,  April,  1854.  Editorial.  The  wont  fean  of  theee  educational  re- 
forraen  were  deaUned  to  come  true.  In  the  year  1926  "Geonria  standa  FIRST 
IN  NATIVE-BORN  ILLITERATES;  laat  in  per  capita  expendituree  for  educa¬ 
tion.  Georsia  haa  more  NATIVE  WHITE  iUiteratea  than  FIFTEEN  OTHER 
STATES  COMBINED.  GeorsU  has  261.294  iUiterate  VOTERS.”  Horn*.  School 
and  Community  (edited  by  Burr  Blackburn,  Atlanta,  Georsia),  December.  1924, 
p.  16. 

28  Southom  School  Journal,  April,  1864,  p.  66.  Editorial. 

29  Soathem  School  Journal,  February.  1864. 
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politicians  of  the  day  that  they  could  best  maintain  their 
power  and  leadership  if  they  kept  the  electorate  i^o- 
rant  and  illiterate — enjosdng  a  fool’s  paradise,  which 
they,  themselves,  were  too  short-sighted  to  see  must 
sometime  collapse. 

Whether  or  not  mediaeval  barbarism  was  the  ulti¬ 
mate  goal  of  Georgia  with  her  menacing  mass  of  illiteracy, 
there  was  a  more  immediate  danger  to  the  social  struc¬ 
ture  in  the  situation.  Georgia  ignorance  was  pliable  and 
docile  now,  supporting  a  structure  which  comfortably 
took  care  of  the  slave-holders  and  the  upper  stratum  of 
the  population;  but  what  assurance  was  there  that  it 
would  always  be  so?  Alonzo  Church,  the  president  of 
the  University  of  Georgia,  sounded  a  warning:  “With 
these  prejudices  that  exist  abroad  against  our  domestic 
Institutions,  we  cannot  well  afford  to  rear  up  in  our 
midst  a  class  of  citizens,  who,  under  our  present  system 
of  education,  must  soon  become  large  in  numbers,  and 
may  become  fearfully  formidable,  from  the  influence  of 
prejudices  against  wealth  and  learning.’’***  In  fact  the 
institution  over  which  he  presided  had  already  felt  the 
full  vigor  of  that  prejudice  in  the  miserable  treatment 
that  had  been  given  it  at  the  hands  of  the  legislature. 
Unionism  had  already  asserted  itself  in  Georgia  in  a 
more  positive  fashion  than,  perhaps,  had  been  the  case 
in  any  other  state  in  the  Lower  South,  and  there  could 
be  no  certainty  that  this  was  not  a  strong  sign  of  warn¬ 
ing  to  the  plantation  leadership  that  a  day  was  coming 
when  the  masses  would  cease  to  follow  longer. 

Whether  the  masses  of  people  were  intelligent 
enough  to  sense  it  or  not,  it  was,  nevertheless,  true  that 
the  power  and  energy  of  the  state  had  been  directed 
along  lines  away  from  the  common  weal  educationally. 
The  state  had  gone  forward  by  leaps  and  bounds  along 
material  lines;  it  was  at  the  very  forefront  of  all  the 
South.  It  now  began  to  boast  of  being  the  “Empire 

so  Southern  School  Journal,  Dee..  186S,  p.  18S. 
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State  of  the  South”  and  to  enjoy  a  reputation  of  ma¬ 
terial  and  political  leadership  in  the  nation.  But  it  was 
“rotten  at  the  core”;  the  awful  shame  of  its  ignorance 
was  not  mentioned.  The  Federal  Union  declared  that 
in  the  light  of  this  condition  “it  is  monstrous  and  silly 
egotism  to  hurry  over  these  facts  into  an  ecstatic  glori¬ 
fication  of  *the  Empire  State  of  the  South’.”  True 
enough  Georgia  was  great  in  wealth  and  material  ad¬ 
vancement  “but  she  is  also  great  in  ignorance,  great  in 
substantial  heathenism,  and  fearfully  great  in  unedu¬ 
cated  mind.”*^  But  as  the  Southern  School  Journal  re¬ 
marked,  “The  politicians,  the  planters,  and  builders  of 
Rail  Roads  are  too  busy  to  do  anything  for  general  edu¬ 
cation.”** 

For  every  step  she  had  gone  forward  materially  she 
had  gone  backward  educationally.  She  had  spent 
$5,000,000  to  build  the  Western  and  Atlantic  Railroad; 
she  had  many  miles  of  telegraph  wires  strung  over  the 
land;  and  she  was  mighty  in  area — the  largest  state 
east  of  the  Mississippi.  But  she  had  enough  illiterate 
citizens  placed  forty  yards  apart  to  reach  completely 
around  this  same  great  area.  Furthermore,  this  mass 
of  adult  illiterates  was  numerous  enough  to  be  strung 
out  two  in  number  for  each  telegraph  pole  that  bore 
aloft  the  magical  wires  that  if  placed  in  one  line  would 
reach  one-third  across  the  Atlantic — citizens  “who  can¬ 
not  take  a  pen  and  write  ‘hurrah  for  the  Empire  State,’ 
and,  worse  than  that,  who  cannot  read  the  same  sentence 
after  it  has  been  printed  in  a  glowing  editorial.”**  Cot¬ 
ton  mills,  flour  mills,  paper  mills,  manufactories  of 
every  kind,  were  springing  up  in  such  numbers  as  not 
to  command  even  a  notice  in  the  newspapers,  “and  our 
stupendous  railway  system  stretches  its  iron  bands 
from  the  waters  of  the  Tennessee  and  Chattahoochee  to 

11  Quoted  ibid,.  Atm.,  1864.  P-  119. 

12  April.  1861.  p.  67.  Editorial. 

IS  /bid.,  Nor„  1854,  pp.  171-178.  C.  W.  Lane  of  Midway,  Georgia. 
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the  very  verge  of  Neptune’s  realm,  binding  by  generous 
ties  the  hardy  mountaineers  and  the  more  delicate  dwell¬ 
er  of  the  plain” ;  but  one  was  “shocked  with  the  amount 
of  mental  and  moral  destitution  that  should  arouse  his 
highest  faculties  to  earnest  and  persistent  effort  for  its 
removal.”*^  This  question  expressed  the  feelings  of 
many  progressive  Georgians :  “What  boots  it,  if  in  mere 
physical  enterprises,  and  in  national  wealth,  Georgia 
attain  and  preserve  the  name  of  the  Empire  State  of 
the  South,  if  the  mental  and  moral  culture  of  her  chil¬ 
dren  be  neglected?”*® 

There  was  an  educated  leadership  in  the  state  now 
beginning  to  assert  itself  and  to  demand  a  hearing, 
which  attempted  to  voice  the  rights  of  the  common  peo¬ 
ple  to  a  part  in  the  educational  system.  The  upper 
classes  had  their  schools  in  the  academies  (true  enough 
little  aided  by  the  state),  which  were  beyond  the  reach 
of  the  “poor  whites,”  living  in  the  rural  districts.  The 
planters  who  lived  in  the  country  on  their  plantations 
seldom  sent  their  children  to  the  rural  schools  or  aided 
in  establishing  them ;  rather  they  sent  them  to  the  acad¬ 
emies  in  the  towns,  or  had  them  educated  by  private 
tutors.  The  masses  were  left  to  their  own  devices,  which 
meant  no  schools  at  all.  The  academies  and  the  various 
“female  colleges”  (most  of  which  were  only  secondary 
schools),  were  looked  upon  with  a  feeling  of  subdued 
hostility  by  those  who  would  have  the  masses  educated. 
These  schools  were  charged  with  being  in  many  in¬ 
stances  merely  educational  shams  whose  real  purpose 
was  to  boost  real  estate  in  some  ambitious  village.**  The 
situation  was,  indeed,  melancholy;  the  wealthy  consid¬ 
ered  their  duty  to  be  fulfilled  when  they  had  taken  care 
of  their  own  children.  In  fact  they  had  the  feeling  “that 
a  very  little  is  quite  enough  for  one  class  of  inhabitants, 

S4  Rome  Courier,  quoted  in  Southern  School  Journal,  July,  1868,  p.  99. 

85  IbUL,  Oet.,  p.  149.  Editorial. 

86  Ibid.,  April,  pp.  64.  66;  Dec..  1868,  pp.  187.  188. 
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although  a  great  deal  is  required  for  another.””  And 
to  make  the  situation  worse,  the  masses  were  so  letharg¬ 
ical  as  to  have  no  desire  for  education;  in  fact,  many 
believed  that  all  learning  was  “valueless,  if  not  perni¬ 
cious.””  The  social  injustice  in  this  class  system  of 
education  was  keenly  felt  by  those  who  were  laboring 
for  the  education  of  the  masses.  A  Columbus  clergy¬ 
man  said,  “The  rich  and  the  poor  stand,  at  the  ballot 
box,  upon  terms  of  perfect  equality.  So  should  their 
children  sit  upon  the  forms  of  the  common  schools.”” 

These  Georgians  who  had  discovered  that  the  com¬ 
mon  people  were  growing  up  in  ignorance  and  who  had 
come  to  detect  its  dangers,  were  not  numerous.  They 
were  not  of  the  masses;  rather  they  were  of  the  more 
fortunate  group,  but  they  had  caught  the  vision  of  popu¬ 
lar  education.  They  were  now  bent  on  carrying  it  to 
the  people ;  they  would  develop  the  desire  in  the  masses 
and  then  force  the  leaders  of  the  state  to  heed  the  de¬ 
mand.  In  order  to  carry  out  this  program,  they  estab¬ 
lished  in  Columbus,  in  January,  1853,  the  Southern 
School  Journal,  which  claimed  to  be  the  only  journal  of 
its  kind  throughout  the  whole  South.  It  was  issued 
monthly  at  the  rate  of  one  dollar  a  year.  Thomas  F. 
Scott,  a  Columbus  clergyman,  was  the  leading  spirit  in 
the  undertaking;  he  became  the  editor  and  pledged  his 
own  meager  resources  to  keep  it  going.  The  outlook  was 
not  bright,  but  there  was  no  reason  to  believe  that  it 
would  ever  become  brighter.  In  the  first  issue  he  said, 
“Though  we  hope  for  the  best,  we  are  ready  for  the 
worst.  Our  past  acquaintance  with  this  effort  has  not 
made  us  sanguine.”” 

He  entered  upon  the  campaign  with  vigor  in  the  first 
issue,  and  the  fight  was  continued  until  the  Journal 
ceased  to  exist.  He  announced  that  it  was  “time  this 

57  Ibid.,  Jan.,  p.  6.  Editorial. 

58  Ibid.,  Jan.,  p.  6.  Editorial. 

89  Ibid.,  Feb..  1868,  p.  18.  Thomaa  F.  Scott. 

40  Ibid.,  Jan.,  p.  8. 
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dark  midnight  were  lifted  from  the  minds  of  our  fel¬ 
low-men — that  the  light  of  knowledge  and  virtue  were 
poured  upon  these  dark  masses.”^^  He  immediately  be¬ 
gan  an  assault  upon  the  state,  entering  into  an  inquiry 
as  to  whether  or  not  it  was  the  duty  of  the  state  gov¬ 
ernment  to  educate  the  people.  The  theory  of  a  democ¬ 
racy  fell  flat  if  it  were  contended  that  government 
should  not  concern  itself  with  the  education  of  the  com¬ 
mon  people.  It  was  not  only  the  right  of  the  state  to 
educate  its  citizenry ;  it  was  its  duty — it  was  an  obliga¬ 
tion  as  clear  and  as  certain  as  that  the  state  should  or¬ 
ganize  the  courts  or  elect  the  governor.  Education  was 
a  right  just  as  sacred  as  life,  liberty,  or  the  pursuit  of 
happiness,  and  the  state  was  equally  bound  to  preserve 
it.  It  was  the  duty  of  the  government  to  protect  a  citi¬ 
zen  against  foreign  dangers  and  domestic  violence;  it 
was  as  much  a  duty  of  the  state  to  protect  him  against 
his  own  ignorance — indeed,  “how  much  more  is  its  duty 
to  protect  him  from  the  violence  of  his  own  rampant 
and  raging  passions.”  The  government  must  promote 
the  highest  happiness  of  all ;  certainly  education  led  to 
that  condition.  Scott  declared  that  education  equalized 
“the  distinctions  of  society”  and  that  it  was  “on  that  ac¬ 
count,  the  duty  of  republican  legislators  to  educate  the 
people.”^*  These  arguments  were  based  more  on  the 
theory  of  a  democratic  government  than  on  any  flxed 
statements  in  the  Georgia  Constitution  since  this  docu¬ 
ment  had  not  definitely  stated  that  it  was  the  duty  of 
the  government  to  set  up  a  common  school  system.  Ad¬ 
ditional  weight  could  be  given  to  these  arguments  since 
Eugenius  A.  Nesbit,  judge  of  the  highest  court  of  the 
state,  had  used  almost  every  one  of  them  in  his  cele¬ 
brated  “Essay  on  Public  Education.”** 


41  Dee.,  1868,  pp.  187.  188. 

42  Southern  School  Journal,  Jan..  1868,  p.  2. 

48  Ibid.,  Feb.,  p.  17.  See  alio  ibid.,  Jan.,  pp.  1,  8. 
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Having  proved  to  its  own  satisfaction  that  the  obli¬ 
gation  rested  on  the  state  government  to  afford  educa¬ 
tion  to  the  people,  the  Southern  School  Journal  now  set 
about  awakening  the  people  to  go  forth  and  demand  of 
the  state  that  right  which  it  had  so  long  been  withhold¬ 
ing.  The  first  step  that  suggested  itself  was  to  organize 
the  teachers  and  friends  of  education  of  every  county 
into  “County  Associations,”  which  should  carry  the  mes¬ 
sage  into  the  homes  of  the  people.  They  should  hold 
meetings  monthly  if  not  more  often,  and  provide  speak¬ 
ers  to  discuss  popular  education.  These  organizations 
could  also  collect  valuable  educational  information  such 
as  school  statistics — the  state  kept  no  adequate  records.^ 
Muscogee  County,  being  directly  under  the  influence  of 
the  Southern  School  JoumaU  was  the  first  to  be  organ¬ 
ized.  The  call  went  out  on  Washington’s  birthday,  1853, 
and  four  days  later  the  association  came  into  being.  It 
held  a  meeting  in  March  at  which  an  educational  ad¬ 
dress  was  made  and  an  essay  read.  It  held  a  second 
meeting  in  April.^®  Talbot  County,  a  close  neighbor,  or¬ 
ganized  an  association  in  May  and  held  its  first  meeting 
in  August.*®  The  next  year,  Bibb  County,  now  under 
the  tutelage  of  the  Journal,  which  had  moved  from  Co¬ 
lumbus  to  Macon,  issued  a  call  to  the  teachers  to  meet. 
If  an  organization  were  formed  at  all,  it  soon  died.*^  No 
other  counties  in  the  state  could  be  induced  to  move — 
if  they  did,  they  left  no  record  of  having  done  so.  The 
mass  of  inertia  was  too  great;  the  county  associations 
soon  became  a  memory  or  were  forgotten  entirely.** 
This  failure  was  a  considerable  blow  to  the  friends 
of  public  education;  it  could  have  no  other  meaning 

44  Southern  School  Journal,  Jui.,  1868.  pp.  6,  (.  Cities  knew  nothins 
about  educatoinal  conditions  in  the  rursl  districts,  and  nobody  knew  exactly  tbs 
number  of  schoois  or  teachers  in  the  various  counties.  The  Journal  sent  an  in¬ 
quiry  to  tbs  ordinaries  and  only  one  was  found  who  had  complete  statistics 
many  made  no  replies  at  all.  Ibid.,  Feb.,  p.  28. 

46  Ibid.,  Feb.,  p.  21 :  April,  p.  87 :  May,  p.  69. 

46  Ibid.,  p.  70;  July.  p.  104. 

47  Ibid.,  Jan.,  1864,  p.  12. 

48  Ibid.,  July.  p.  110. 
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than  that  this  idea  of  educating  the  people  was  a  stran¬ 
ger  among  those  who  should  have  been  the  first  to  be¬ 
come  its  friends.  As  the  teachers  had  failed  to  respond, 
thereby  branding  themselves  as  being  wholly  without 
professional  interest  or  zeal,  the  people  at  large  might 
well  decline  to  be  interested.  Here  was  proof  that  a 
mighty  task  yet  remained  to  be  accomplished. 

Though  this  defeat  had  come  early,  it  was  more  por¬ 
tentous  that  it  was  immediately  important  in  itself. 
The  educational  leaders  refused  to  be  discouraged.  The 
state  seemed  to  be  bent  on  the  accumulation  of  wealth ; 
it  should  be  shown  that  education  was  worth  in  actual 
money  to  the  state  much  more  than  it  would  cost.  The 
s|:ate  must  be  taught  the  real  value  of  education.  “What 
is  wealth  without  education?"  asked  the  Southern  School 
Journal.  “It  founds  no  public  institutions, — it  despens- 
es  no  charities, — it  is  not  the  patron  of  genius, — it  does 
not  encourage  arts, — it  does  not  foster  letters, — it  con¬ 
fers  no  real  dignity  upon  its  possessor.”^*  Justice  Jos¬ 
eph  Henry  Lumpkin  called  attention  to  the  material  ad¬ 
vantage  the  state  would  reap  from  an  educated  citizen¬ 
ship.  He  would  “make  full  trial  of  the  mind  of  the 
State,  as  well  as  of  the  soil  of  the  State.  We  want  *cul- 
tivated  farmers’  as  well  as  cultivated  farms."  More¬ 
over  the  greatest  questions  of  the  day,  “peace  or  war, 
banks,  tariffs,  territorial  acquisition" — all  must  be  decid¬ 
ed  by  these  same  citizens.^"  Apart  from  these  more 
worthy  and  generous  reasons,  the  educating  of  the 
masses  would  repay  the  state  because,  “It  would  be  at¬ 
tended  with  vastly  less  expense  and  shame  and  suffer¬ 
ing,  to  educate  the  people  in  the  schools,  than  to  punish 
them  in  the  Jails  and  Penitentiary."®^  General  educa¬ 
tion  by  the  state  would  equalize  the  expense  and  would 
destroy  the  invidious  distinctions  between  the  rich  and 


49  South€m  SehoU  Journal,  Jan.,  1869,  p.  2. 
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the  poor.  And  to  those  who  would  reject  the  levelling 
character  of  general  education,  there  was  this  answer: 
**Let  it  be  remembered  that  vice  and  degradation  are 
found  among  the  rich  as  well  as  the  poor.’*** 

Georgia  stood  far  behind  the  Northeren  States  in 
matters  of  education ;  and  the  Abolitionists  were  saying 
the  South  could  never  have  a  common  school  system 
until  slavery  were  destroyed.  Even  a  Southerner,  Hin> 
ton  Rowan  Helper,  had  said,  “No  truth  is  more  demon¬ 
strable,  nay,  no  truth  has  been  more  abundantly  demon¬ 
strated  than  this :  that  Slavery  is  hostile  to  general  edu¬ 
cation.  .  .  .  ’’*•  The  best  way  to  prove  this  statement 
fallacious  was  to  establish  a  common  school  system.** 
Not  only  were  educational  conditions  in  Georgia  far 
worse  than  in  the  Northern  States;  they  were  worse 
than  in  most  of  the  other  Southern  States.  All  others 
seemed  to  be  going  ahead;  but  “Alas!  poor  Georgia! 
beaten  everywhere!’’  The  sad  fact  was  that  she  had 
made  no  progress  within  the  past  twenty  years.**  The 
Bibb  County  Grand  Jury  noted  the  progress  of  educa¬ 
tion  in  the  other  Southern  States  and  declared  that  sta¬ 
tistics  showed  “that  those  States  which  have  provided 
most  liberally  for  the  education  of  their  people,  have 
advanced  most  rapidly  in  material  wealth,  power  and 
happiness.’’  Educationally,  North  Carolina,  Alabama, 
and  Texas  were  ahead  of  Georgia  “notwithstanding  we 
hail  as  the  Empire  State  of  the  South.’’** 

The  outlook,  indeed,  was  not  bright;  wealth  was 
accumulating  but  men  were  decaying.  As  before  noted 
the  County  Associations  had  failed.  If  there  was  no 
leadership  here  capable  of  awakening  and  organizing 
the  local  teachers  into  associations,  perhaps,  the  edu¬ 
cational  pioneers  throughout  the  whole  state  might 
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succeed  in  forming  a  state-wide  organization.  Such  an 
attempt  was  suggested  by  the  Muscogee  County  Associ¬ 
ation  in  April,  1853.”  This  idea  had  already  been  re¬ 
volving  in  the  minds  of  the  promoters  of  the  Southern 
School  Journal;  in  the  following  June,  Thomas  F.  Scott, 
the  editor,  issued  a  tentative  call  to  the  teachers  of  the 
state  to  meet  at  Griffin  or  Madison  for  the  purpose  of 
forming  a  state  teachers’  association.®*  It  was  not  only 
hoped  that  such  an  organization  would  help  to  make 
the  teachers  feel  that  their  work  was  a  profession  and 
thereby  make  them  more  efficient,  but  it  was  also  be¬ 
lieved  that  it  could  be  used  to  carry  the  idea  of  educa¬ 
tion  to  the  people  and  to  frighten  the  legislature  into 
passing  school  legislation.  Griffin  was  determined  upon 
as  the  place,  and  August  10th,  the  date.®®  There  were 
some  misgivings  as  to  the  success  of  the  venture,  for 
it  was  remembered  that  twenty-two  years  earlier  such 
an  attempt  had  been  made  which  produced  “The 
Teachers’  Society  and  Board  of  Education  of  the  State 
of  Georgia’’ — an  organization  that  survived  for  only 
three  years.®®  Nevertheless,  thirty-one  teachers  and  ed¬ 
ucational  leaders  met  in  the  Griffin  Baptist  Church  and 
organized  the  Georgia  State  Teachers’  Association. 
T.  B.  Slade  was  elected  president,  F.  R.  Goulding,  first 
vice-president,  and  0.  L.  Smith,  secretary.  A  constitu¬ 
tion  was  adopted  providing  for  annual  meetings ;  a  com¬ 
mittee  was  appointed  to  formulate  an  address  to  the 
teachers  of  the  state ;  and  a  special  meeting  was  called 
to  be  held  in  Milledgeville  on  the  following  November 
30th  for  the  purpose  of  laying  siege  to  the  legislature, 
which  would  be  in  session  at  that  time.®^  They  returned 
home  well  satisfied  with  their  small  beginning  and  feel- 
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ing  that  “A  new  day  has  dawned  upon  the  interests  of 
education  in  Georgia.”®* 

The  time  was  at  hand  to  establish  a  public  school 
system.  All  educational  endeavors  heretofore  had  led 
nowhere  unless  to  degradation  and  mental  ruin.  Col¬ 
leges  had  been  chartered  and  endowed;  academies, 
tried ;  Poor  School  funds,  set  up ;  and  private  enterprise, 
given  sway — yet  the  people  of  Georgia  were  steeped  in 
ignorance.  In  fact  the  history  of  education  in  the  state 
had  been  the  sordid  story  of  following  the  lines  of  least 
resistance :  “If  a  ‘masterly  inactivity’  be  the  true  policy, 
then  are  we  on  the  direct  road  to  success.”®*  The  state 
must  act;  various  methods  were  suggested.  But  there 
could  be  no  argument  about  the  financial  ability  of  the 
state  to  educate  its  citizens — had  it  not  been  acclaimed 
throughout  the  land,  “The  Empire  State  of  the  South?” 
The  Savannah  Courier  estimated  Georgia’s  wealth  at 
$500,000,000.  A  tax  of  one-tenth  of  one  per  cent,  would 
be  enough  to  maintain  a  common  school  system;  but  it 
would  take  time  to  develop  schools  under  such  a  scheme. 
Immediate  action  was  needed;  hence  the  state  should 
forthwith  issue  $10,000,000  in  bonds  for  educational  pur¬ 
poses.  The  people  should  not  get  frightened  at  the 
amount ;  they  must  have  a  vision  and  be  daring  or  they 
would  never  progress.  The  editor  was  profoundly  in 
earnest  and  he  gave  notice  that  education  was  a  “topic 
we  intend  to  force  upon  the  attention  of  the  public  men 
and  politicians.  It  is  a  subject  that  involves  the  very 
existence  and  respectability  of  our  State,  and  one  which 
must  command  a  respectful  hearing  before  the  peo¬ 
ple.”®®  To  a  state  which  had  been  spending  nothing  for 
common  schools,  this  bond  issue  was  shocking ;  even  the 
educational  leaders  were  not  agreed  on  it — it  got  m>- 
where.  The  Southern  School  Journal  was  opposed  to  the 
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bond  issue  not  because  of  its  size,  but  because  it  believed 
a  tax  would  be  better.  If  the  people  should  pay  a  school 
tax,  it  would  bring  the  subject  of  education  home  to 
them.  The  Journal  believed  that  the  people  would  glad¬ 
ly  pay  a  small  tax  and  that  it  would  popularize  educa¬ 
tion.  It  believed  that  $1,000,000  a  year  would  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  run  a  common  school  system — $800,000  for 
teachers’  salaries  and  $200,000  for  new  school  build¬ 
ings.  It  estimated  that  two  mills  on  the  dollar  would 
be  sufficient  to  raise  this  amount.^ 

It  was  now  time  to  stop  talking  about  general  edu¬ 
cation  for  all  the  people ;  the  people  had  listened  to  this 
siren  song  too  long — they  had  been  lulled  to  sleep. 
Thomas  F.  Scott  declared,  “The  politician,  and  the  com¬ 
mencement  orator,  round  off  many  a  period  with  a  flour¬ 
ish  about  the  diffusion  of  light,  and  the  power  of  knowl¬ 
edge.  We  have  had  enough  of  such  empty  declama¬ 
tion.’’®®  He  could  not  keep  from  wondering  how  it  was 
“that  with  so  many  men  speaking  and  writing, . . .  there 
is,  after  all,  so  little  done  in  the  cause  of  popular  edu¬ 
cation?  Are  these  sentiments  never  to  And  a  practical 
application  to  the  wants  of  the  Southern  people?  Are 
the  masses  to  live  and  die  as  they  are?’’®’  If  the  slaves 
should  be  so  mistreated  as  to  cause  half  the  next  gener¬ 
ation  to  be  dwarfs,  there  would  be  no  rest  until  the  situ¬ 
ation  was  remedied;  yet  nothing  was  done  while  the 
minds  of  the  next  generation  of  Georgia  children  were 
being  dwarfed.®*  “Our  Legislatures  are  responsible  to 
the  people,’’  declared  a  Georgia  editor,  “let  the  people 
speak  to  them  with  a  trumpet  tongue.’’®*  He  plaintively 
inquired,  “How  long  must  one-fifth  of  the  population  of 
the  State  remain  unable  to  read  and  write?  Must  this 
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stain  always  remain  upon  the  fair  escutcheon  of  the  Em¬ 
pire  State  of  the  South?”  He  declared  that  Georiria 
leeded  a  common  school  system  “more  than  railroads, 
canals  and  manufactories.”’® 

The  legislature  met  in  early  November,  1853,  and  a 
few  weeks  later  the  Georgia  State  Teachers’  Association 
held  its  meeting  close  by,  ready  to  begin  operations  ac¬ 
cording  to  its  previous  plans.  Thomas  F.  Scott  had 
drawn  up  a  bill  two  years  previously  and  had  handed  it  to 
Benjamin  H.  Hill  to  introduce,  but  nothing  came  of  it. 
This  same  plan  was  now  adopted  by  the  Association.’^ 
It  was  not  an  elaborate  common  school  system  that  was 
provided;  only  the  idea  of  a  general  educational  plan 
was  included.  A  board  of  commissioners  was  to  work 
out  details  in  the  light  of  conditions  as  they  learned 
them,  and  the  system  should  be  applied  to  each  county 
as  it  might  by  a  majority  vote  adopt  it.  This  plan  ac¬ 
companied  by  a  befitting  memorial  was  submitted  to  the 
legislature,  and  nothing  more  was  heard  from  it.  It 
had  been  promptly  sent  to  a  committee  where  it  slept 
the  sleep  of  death.’* 

From  the  governor  on  down  the  state  government 
had  failed  these  educational  reformers.  Governor 
Howell  Cobb  had  in  his  message  to  the  legislature  at 
the  opening  of  the  session,  recounted  how  the  cause  of 
education  had  none  “more  zealous  or  liberal  than  the 
people  of  Georgia.”  As  proof,  he  spoke  of  the  flourish¬ 
ing  colleges  and  academies  scattered  over  the  state. 
Yet  the  governor  was  a  statesman  and  an  honest  man; 
he  knew  full  well  the  picture  he  had  painted  so  far 
would  be  grim  humor  to  those  Georgians  who  had  been 
giving  their  fortune  to  make  actually  true  the  scene  he 
had  painted.  He  added  that  he  was  loath  to  mar  the 
picture ;  yet  he  must  admit  that  the  masses  of  the  peo- 
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pie  were  illiterate  and  unprovided  for.  He  believed  that 
the  state  should  educate  them;  but  he  saw  the  govern¬ 
ment  already  in  debt  and  evidently  he  believed  it  more 
important  for  the  state  to  be  financially  strong  than 
mentally  sound.  At  sometime  in  the  future  Georgia 
should  have  a  common  school  system.’* 

These  progressive  Georgians  laboring  for  the  wel¬ 
fare  of  their  state  felt  that  their  efforts  deserved  better 
success.  Perhaps,  they  might  be  pardoned  if  they  talked 
plainly  and  sometimes  with  a  tinge  of  sarcasm  and  bit¬ 
terness,  President  E.  H.  Myers,  of  Wesleyan  College, 
who  was  now  editor  of  the  Southern  School  Journal, 
said,  “Ours  was  a  small  matter — only  the  education  of 
some  hundred  or  two  thousands  of  future  Georgia  free¬ 
men — and  how  could  we  suppose  that  amid  the  conten¬ 
tions  for  Senatorial  honors — and  the  quarrels  between 
Hards  and  Softs,  so  unimportant  a  question  should  ever 
enter  the  minds  of  the  contestants.”  They  seemed  to 
consider  that  their  great  and  transcendent  duty  was  to 
elect  a  Senator.  True  enough,  the  legislator  politicians 
had  some  few  other  minor  duties  to  perform,  but  tinker¬ 
ing  with  education  and  schools  was  not  one  of  them. 
The  Wesleyan  educator  bethought  himself  and  re¬ 
marked:  “We  were  none  of  us  in  jail,  condemned  to  be 
hung  and  clamoring  for  pardon;  we  were  not  seeking 
Rail  Road  Charters;  nor  asking  for  new  counties  or 
change  of  precincts ;  nor  otherwise  maneuvering  to  keep 
the  ‘ins'  in,  or  the  ‘outs’  out  longer;  nor  asking  to  be 
divorced  from  our  wives ;  nor  wishing  to  have  our  names 
changed,  nor  to  build  a  bridge  or  establish  a  ferry,  or 
a  bank.  In  a  word,  we  were  neither  criminals  nor  poli¬ 
ticians,  nor  capitalists,  and  for  men  so  wholly  wanting 
in  the  characteristics  for  successful  applicants  for  Leg¬ 
islative  favors,  to  go  before  this  sapient  body  with  a 
memorial  in  behalf  of  Education,  was  preposterous.”  In 
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fact  the  legislature  was  the  best  and  most  compelling 
argument  the  school  reformers  of  the  state  could  adduce 
for  a  system  of  general  education.  President  Myers 
continued,  “It  has  proved  to  every  skeptic,  who  will 
examine  the  testimony,  that  we  are  greatly  in  need  of  a 
system  of  Education — and  that  if  we  had  a  Normal 
School  to  which  to  send  political  aspirants  for  a  year  or 
two — the  country  would  not  suffer  from  the  innovation. 
Something  of  the  sort  should  be  done,  or  the  appropria¬ 
tion  to  the  Lunatic  Asylum  increased;  and  the  State 
House  made  one  branch  of  that  establishment.  It  may 
have  been  a  wise  foresight  in  the  present  Legislature, 
which  gave  the  Asylum  near  sixty  thousand  dollars. 
Some  provision  for  the  future  may  have  been  in  con¬ 
templation.’"'* 

Another  outraged  Georgian  paid  his  respects  to  the 
keepers  of  the  public  weal.  The  census  of  1850  had 
showed  the  terrible  shame  and  degradation  of  illiteracy 
and  ignorance  in  Georgia,  yet  it  did  not  produce  a  ripple 
among  the  politicians — it  fired  no  governor’s  message,  it 
gave  no  text  to  a  legislator.  The  legislature,  he  de¬ 
clared,  “watches  with  sleepless  vigilance  over  the  health 
of  our  calves  and  the  purity  of  our  buttermilk,”  but  it 
had  no  concern  for  the  minds  of  the  growing  genera¬ 
tion  of  Georgia  children.  These  legislators  were  “busily 
and  solemnly  at  work  bringing  the  whole  Legislative 
power  of  the  Empire  State  to  bear  in  changing  the  name 
of  John  A.  Smith  to  John  B.  Something  Else.”  “  ‘State 
glorification’  speeches”  were  the  order  of  the  day,  bring¬ 
ing  into  play  “Legislative  wisdom,  that  never  looked  in¬ 
telligently  into  the  spelling  book  as  far  as  Baker!”  It 
was  time  to  introduce  them  to  41,000  crying  subjects — 
each  one  an  adult  Georgian  who  could  neither  read  nor 
write.’®  To  have  these  subjects  ever  before  the  legisla¬ 
tors,  the  editor  of  the  Southern  School  Journal  suggest- 
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ed  that  a  map  of  Georgia  twenty  by  thirty  feet  in  size 
be  painted  upon  the  walls  of  the  House  and  of  the  Senate 
and  that  a  black  dot  about  the  size  of  a  pin  head  be  put 
down  for  each  family  where  there  was  an  illiterate  adult 
or  a  child  without  school  facilities.  These  maps  would, 
thus,  keep  before  the  legislators  ‘*not  only  the  glory  but 
the  shame  of  Georgia.”  The  JoumaU  which  was  already 
far  in  debt,  promised  to  give  $200  toward  carrying  out 
the  project.’* 

The  politician  was  a  scourge  to  the  state.  He  wear¬ 
ied  a  “nauseated  constituency  with  interminable  ha¬ 
rangues  about  the  rights  of  the  people,  but  cares  not  to 
afford  that  instruction  which  alone  is  conservative  of 
liberty.””  Taking  his  cue  from  the  artful  and  tricky 
politicians,  one  nauseated  Georgian  suggested  that  an 
“Anti-Learn  Nothing  Party”  be  organized.  The  purpose 
of  this  new  party  should  be  to  keep  “  ‘the  jewel  State  of 
the  Sunny  South’  ”  from  drifting  into  heathenism  and 
its  people  from  developing  into  peasants  “fit  to  be  ruled 
only  by  a  monarchy.”  This  party  would  be  different ;  it 
would  not  appropriate  “  ‘the  seven  cardinal  principles’ 
— the  five  loaves  and  the  two  fishes.”  These  appurte¬ 
nances  would  be  sold  to  the  highest  bidder  and  the  pro¬ 
ceeds  would  be  used  to  build  schoolhouses  and  to  pay 
teachers.’* 

If  the  state  could  not  be  prevailed  upon  to  establish 
a  common  school  system,  perhaps,  it  might  be  induced 
to  set  up  Normal  Schools  where  the  teachers,  at  least, 
might  be  given  enough  training  to  place  them  in  learn¬ 
ing  reasonably  above  the  children  they  were  to  teach. 
One  of  the  shames  of  the  state  had  been  its  nondescript 
pedagogues,  whose  lack  of  qualification  for  their  work 
has  already  been  noted.  The  great  influence  for  good 
or  bad  that  teachers  had  upon  their  pupils  had  not 
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dawned  upon  the  people.  The  Southern  School  Journal 
said,  “Men  will  not  submit  their  plantations  to  an  incom¬ 
petent  overseer — submit  their  children  to  the  vilest  ped¬ 
agogue,  with  scarcely  an  inquiry  into  his  character  or 
qualifications.”’*  Every  other  profession  had  its  stand¬ 
ards  and  training  facilities — it  was  left  for  anybody  to 
be  a  teacher  and  to  happen  along  from  anywhere.  The 
time  had  come  to  cease  to  depend  on  the  North  for  teach¬ 
ers,  for  their  views  were  out  of  harmony  with  the  South 
and  its  institutions.  They  should  not  be  imported  as 
“a  better  breed  of  horses”;  they  should  be  grown  at 
home.  In  fact  there  were  many  widows  in  the  South 
who  would  be  glad  of  the  opportunity  to  pass  the  time 
in  teaching  and  at  the  same  time  earn  a  livelihood.** 
Even  should  the  state  set  up  a  common  school  system, 
it  could  not  succeed  as  long  as  the  teachers  remained 
untrained.*’  Teaching  should  be  elevated  into  a  real 
profession;  teachers  should  be  exempted  from  jury  ser¬ 
vice  like  lawyers,  doctors,  and  ministers.**  If  the  state 
could  not  be  prevailed  upon  to  set  up  Normal  Schools  some 
wealthy  Georgian  ought  to  see  that  he  could  use  his 
money  to  no  better  purpose  than  to  endow  five  or  six 
schools  of  this  sort  in  different  parts  of  the  state.** 

It  was  sadly  true  that  Georgia  was  illiterate  and  con¬ 
tented;  it  was,  nevertheless,  a  common  belief  that  she 
was  religious  with  it.  If  it  could  be  proved  that  she  was 
not  so  or  if  a  reasonable  doubt  might  be  raised,  what  an 
excellent  chance  the.*e  would  be  to  enlist  the  missionary 
zeal  of  the  state  and  under  the  guise  of  religious  train¬ 
ing  carry  education  to  the  people!  The  facts  were  at 
hand :  Less  than  a  third  of  the  state  had  been  recently 
visited  and  five  hundred  families  were  found  who  did 
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not  possess  a  Bible.*^  Perhaps,  a  Bible  would  have  been 
useless,  as  they  most  likely  were  unable  to  read  it.  But 
this  was  an  indication  of  the  religious  destitution.  Sab¬ 
bath  Schools  should  be  set  up  by  the  thousands  in  order 
that  the  people  should  be  taught  to  read  and  to  read  the 
Bible.  The  state  government  had  refused  to  give  the 
people  educational  facilities ;  the  Christians  of  the  state 
should  now  come  to  the  rescue.  The  Federal  Union  is¬ 
sued  this  call :  “Citizens,  Georgians,  Christians,  to  the 
rescue!  Shall  a  hundred  thousand  Georgians  move  on 
in  the  midst  of  Georgia  philanthropists,  and  Georgia 
Presbyterians,  and  Baptists,  and  Methodists  and  Epis¬ 
copalians — move  on  to  the  grave  and  to  the  judgment 
unable  to  read  the  Book  of  God.”®®  In  fact  the  Sabbath 
School  was  excellently  suited  to  the  sparsely  settled 
regions  of  the  state.  The  children  might  go  to  the  Sab¬ 
bath  School  once  a  week,  combine  religion  with  educa¬ 
tion,  and  in  a  short  time  learn  to  read  and  write.  Many 
Georgians  had  secured  their  education  in  this  fasnion. 
There  were  30,000  Christians  in  Georgia  who  ought  to 
become  Sabbath  School  teachers.®*  For  some  of  the 
more  ignorant,  this  method  was  the  only  method,  since 
they  believed  that  education  was  immoral  and  evil  un¬ 
less  linked  up  intimately  with  religion.®’  There  were 
others  “so  far  sunk  in  ignorance  and  poverty  together, 
as  not  to  believe  that  the  ability  to  read  was  worth  the 
struggle  that  it  would  cost  them  to  give  it  to  their  chil¬ 
dren.”  And,  afer  all,  “The  Bible  is  indispensable  to  a 
good  education  of  any  grade.  Its  great  doctrines  must 
be  interwoven  with  the  whole  of  our  knowledge,  or  we 
know  nothing  well.”®®  There  could  be  no  central  organi¬ 
zation  to  direct  the  work,  but  every  patriotic  Christian 
Georgian  should  take  it  upon  himself  to  organize  a  Sab- 
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bath  School.  There  would  be  little  or  no  expense  to 
anyone.  Many  of  the  Sabbath  Schools  already  had  small 
libraries,  whose  books  could  be  used ;  and  one  Georgian 
was  so  very  much  interested  that  he  offered  to  equip 
fifty  schools  with  books  if  they  would  apply.®*  He  fer¬ 
vently  called  to  the  people  to  awake :  “Two  thousand  new 
Sabbath  Schools  in  Georgia !  Who  will  enlist  in  the  noble 
cause?  Who  will  go  around  in  the  neighborhood  close 
by,  and  gather  up  a  Sabbath  School?  Who  will  begin 
with  the  resolution  that  he  or  she  will  teach  at  least  half 
a  dozen  of  the  unfortunate  children  of  Ignorance  how 
to  read?  Forty  or  Fifty  new  Sabbath  School  teachers 
are  needed  in  every  county.  What  Christian  can  re¬ 
main  longer  inactive?”*®  But  Georgia  seemed  to  like 
Sabbath  Schools  no  better  than  common  schools;  the 
Sabbath  School  leaders  failed. 

It  looked  like  a  losing  fight  all  around;  apathy  in 
high  places  and  low  was  too  thick  to  be  pierced.  The 
Southern  School  Journal  carried  on  a  heroic  struggle  for 
existence.  As  before  stated,  Thomas  F.  Scott  gave  his 
time  and  resources  to  the  undertaking.  He  had  hoped 
to  make  the  Journal  a  rallying  influence  throughout  the 
state ;  the  first  number  had  gone  to  all  the  county  ordi¬ 
naries  and  to  all  the  teachers  whose  names  could  be 
secured.  Yet  the  largest  number  of  subscribers  he  was 
able  to  find  was  three  hundred,  and  many  of  them  were 
his  own  personal  friends.  The  teachers  responded  nei¬ 
ther  with  their  subscriptions  nor  contributions  to  its 
pages,  both  of  which  he  continually  solicited.  After  one 
year’s  service  he  was  called  to  the  Pacific  coast  as  Mis¬ 
sionary  Bishon  of  the  Episcopal  Church  to  Oregon  and 
tlie  Territory  of  Washington;  he  left  for  his  new  field 
with  a  deficit  of  $450  which  he  paid  from  his  own  re- 
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sources.**  He  deserved  well  of  the  state  he  had  so  un¬ 
selfishly  sought  to  serve. 

The  State  Teachers’  Association  now  agreed  to  adopt 
the  orphan ;  it  placed  it  in  the  hands  and  keeping  of  the 
Reverend  E.  H.  Myers,  president  of  Wesleyan  College, 
in  Macon.  He  agreed  to  care  for  it  during  the  coming 
year  (1864).®*  He  was  assured  of  support  from  various 
sources,  both  in  subscriptions  and  contributions  to  its 
pages.  It  was  felt  that  if  the  three  hundred  subscribers 
secured  by  Thomas  F.  Scott  could  be  induced  to  renew 
or  others  could  be  found  to  take  their  place,  the  Journal 
could  be  kept  going.  Only  ten  renewed  during  the  first 
month.  He  sent  a  prospectus  of  the  second  volume  to 
every  teacher  he  could  think  of  or  hear  of,  “and  not  two 
dozen  of  them’’  became  subscribers.  This  he  reported 
in  March.**  By  April  with  the  greatest  effort  he  was 
able  to  obtain  only  170,  and  at  least  twenty  of  them  were 
not  bona  fide  subscribers,  as  friends  had  sent  in  contri¬ 
butions  of  five,  ten,  and  fifteen  dollars,  through  which 
additional  names  had  been  added.*^  He  found  little  in¬ 
terest  or  support  anywhere — even  from  its  professed 
friends.  Only  three  or  four  of  the  state  papers  could 
adjourn  politics  long  enough  to  give  it  a  passing  notice. 
The  Georgia  Home  Gazette,  a  liberal  and  sympathetic 
supporter,  said,  “Here  is  a  work  laboring  for  the  cause 
of  education  within  the  limits  of  Georgia — laboring 
earnestly  and  faithfully  in  the  noblest  of  all  causes — 
and  yet  it  has  only  one  hundred  and  fifty  subscribers  in 
the  whole  South!’’  A  dozen  of  the  state’s  colleges  and 
collegiate  institutes  out  of  the  total  of  eighteen  had  not 
subscribed ;  neither  had  any  members  of  their  faculties 
done  so.  The  Journal  was  proud  to  report,  however, 
that  the  State  University  was  its  best  patron.  The  cities 
showed  no  more  interest  than  the  rural  communities: 
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Aufirusta  had  one  subscriber ;  Columbus,  nine ;  Savannah, 
six;  and  Macon,  eighteen.** 

In  July  a  kind  Providence  relieved  Editor  Myers  of 
his  unappreciated  task  by  calling  him  into  religious  work 
in  South  Carolina.  He  surrendered  the  Journal  back 
into  the  hands  of  the  State  Teachers’  Association  and 
left  for  his  new  labors.**  This  change  came  at  an  oppor¬ 
tune  time  as  the  Association  was  scheduled  to  meet  in 
Madison  on  August  9th  and  10th.  Seventeen  members 
met  here  and  attempted  to  stir  up  some  educational  en¬ 
thusiasm  over  the  state  through  addresses  and  resolu¬ 
tions.  It  made  Alexander  H.  Stephens  an  honorary 
member  and  induced  John  G.  Clark  to  assume  the  editor¬ 
ship.  To  relieve  the  new  editor  of  part  of  the  work,  it 
appointed  six  associate  editors  living  in  other  towns  and 
implored  them  to  send  in  contributions.  William  D. 
Sullivan,  a  local  publisher,  most  unselfishly  agreed  to 
print  the  Journal  and  turn  over  to  the  Association  any 
surplus  that  might  accrue  and  bear  any  losses  that 
might  be  suffered.  ^  Editor  Clark  immediately  seized 
the  cudgel  and  began  to  wield  it  with  vigor.  He  intend¬ 
ed  to  “ring  the  changes”  until  he  was  heard.  “We  re¬ 
fer,”  he  said,  “to  those  forty  thousand  contradictions 
to  the  assertion  that  the  people  of  Georgia  are  well  edu¬ 
cated.”  Furthermore,  he  would  know  why  the  papers 
of  the  state  were  so  silent,  and  why  the  political  parties 
“resolved”  and  talked  about  everything  except  educa¬ 
tion.**  But  life  could  not  be  made  to  exist  where  there 
was  none,  even  by  the  loudest  of  declarations.  Georgia, 
it  seemed,  was  dead  educationally.  Clark  had  no  better 
success  in  arousing  the  teachers  than  his  predecessors 
had.  He  begged  them,  he  implored  them — devoting 
whole  pages  of  the  Journal  to  his  pleas  for  subscrip- 

9S  SoutKtm  School  Jountol,  April,  18t4,  p.  61. 

M  Ibid^  July.  p.  109. 

97  Ibid.,  Auk.,  po.  122>1X6:  Sept.,  pp.  111.  112. 

98  Ibid,,  p.  181. 
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tions”  They  were  also  dead,  professionally.  The  news¬ 
papers  were  no  less  amenable.  The  Southern  Banner^ 
published  in  Athens,  thirty  miles  away,  paid  not  the 
slightest  attention  to  the  meeting  of  the  Association.^®® 
Neither  did  the  papers  of  the  state  follow  the  sugges¬ 
tion  of  this  meeting  that  they  devote  at  least  one  edi¬ 
torial  to  education.^®^  Clark  remarked,  “How  gentle¬ 
men  of  the  Press  can  reconcile,  with  their  duty  as  public 
Journalists,  the  profound  silence  which  they  maintain 
upon  the  errors  and  destitution  of  Georgia,  we  cannot 
conceive.”^®* 

He  began  early  to  tell  the  people  of  the  state  about 
the  next  meeting  of  the  Teachers’  Association — in  fact, 
he  announced  in  January  that  the  next  meeting  w'ould 
be  in  August  in  Macon.  None  might  offer  the  excuse  of 
not  being  notified  in  time.  He  begged  all  teachers  to 
attend;  if  their  schools  had  already  started,  everyone 
concerned  could  well  afford  to  dismiss  the  pupils  during 
the  meeting  of  the  Association.^®*  But  he  was  a  much 
better  educator  than  a  prophet ;  the  Macon  session  was 
never  held.  Four  old  members  assembled  at  the  ap¬ 
pointed  time  and  induced  three  onlookers  to  join  lot 
with  them;  but  the  constitution  required  ten  members 
for  a  quorum.  As  they  were  unable  to  find  three  more 
citizens  in  a  city  of  over  three  thousand  white  popula¬ 
tion,  who  were  interested  in  general  education,  the  Geor¬ 
gia  State  Teachers’  Association  died  a  natural  death. 
Editor  Clark  in  announcing  its  passing  said  that  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  Georgia  “have  practically  declared,  in  the  face  of 
not  less  than  fifty  thousand  adults  unable,  in  the  Empire 
State  of  the  South,  to  read  or  write,  that  there  is  no 


90  Southam  School  Journal,  Dee.,  1864.  pp.  186.  186 ;  Feb.,  1866,  p.  St. 

100  The  eolumne  of  thia  paper  were  examined  for  this  period. 

101  Southern  School  Journal,  Dee.,  1864,  p.  186.  At  one  time  or  another 
thirteen  of  the  state  papers  noted  the  ezistenee  of  the  Journal. 

102  /bid..  Feb.,  1866,  p.  20. 

108  Ibid.,  Jan.,  p.  16. 
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longer  any  work  to  be  done  by  a  State  Teachers’  Asso¬ 
ciation! 

The  Southern  School  Journal  fell  with  the  Teachers’ 
Association.  Clark  in  his  last  number  (July,  1855)  ad¬ 
mitted  that  it  was  a  failure — “never  to  be  resumed,  so 
far  as  we  can  see  into  the  future.’’  The  Journal  had  “a 
great  many  talking  friends,  few  working  friends,  and 
still  fewer  paying  friends.’’  It  had  not  died  at  the  hands 
of  its  enemies,  “but  by  the  treachery  of  some,  and  the 
indifference  of  nearly  all,  of  its  professed  frier  ds.’’^®* 
Nevertheless,  this  remarkable  educational  movement 
which  grew  up,  flourished,  and  died  within  the  course  of 
three  years,  had  left  its  impress.  Perhaps,  it  was  not 
immediately  heeded  or  embraced  because  of  its  almost 
brutal  frankness — its  veiled  and  cutting  satire  and  its 
merciless  proddings.  Perhaps,  the  politicians  had  be¬ 
come  more  scared  than  they  had  indicated  and  were  se¬ 
cretly  beginning  to  heed  the  warnings  of  these  educa¬ 
tional  reformers  who  were  working  to  make  friendliness 
to  general  education  a  touchstone  for  public  ofhce. 
None  of  the  outstanding  political  leaders  of  the  state 
was  opposed  to  a  state  common  school  system ;  the  most 
that  could  be  said  against  them  was  that  they  had  not 
caught  the  vision  to  the  extent  of  making  it  a  cardinal 
principle.  Many  of  the  second-rate  politicians,  and 
they  were  numerous,  were  prejudiced  against  carrying 
education  to  the  masses  through  state  aid,  and  they  were 
backed  in  this  position  by  numerous  planters  who  had 
more  wealth  than  public  spirit. 

The  subject  of  general  education  continued  to  be  agi¬ 
tated  after  the  fall  of  the  State  Teachers’  Association 
and  of  the  JoumdL  Governor  Herschel  V.  Johnson 
spoke  friendly  on  the  subject  in  his  message  to  the  legis¬ 
lature  on  November  6, 1855.  Education  promoted  peace, 
gave  security  to  property,  diminished  crimes,  lightened 

104  Ibid..  Joljr,  pp.  110,  111. 
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the  expense  of  administering  the  laws,  stimulated  enter¬ 
prise,  directed  industry  and  capital,  and  hastened  “the 
march  of  civilization."  It  was  no  longer  a  question  of 
what  ought  to  be  done ;  the  question  was  now  how  could 
a  common  school  system  be  started.  He  would  not  trust 
his  own  wisdom  to  make  detailed  recommendations  on 
the  subject;  he  would  leave  that  to  the  legislature. 
“But,"  said  he,  “if  I  could  command  the  power  to  awak¬ 
en  the  proper  spirit  and  excite  the  proper  liberality,  I 
would  make  the  appeal  with  an  urgency  which  would  be 
overwhelming,  that  the  General  Assembly  will  not  rise, 
until  it  shall  have  redeemed  the  highest  obligations  of 
the  present,  to  future  generations.  Georgia  is  in  ad¬ 
vance,  in  material  prosperity  and  improvement;  she  is 
in  the  rear  on  the  subject  of  common  school  educa- 

tion."i'>« 

[Public  agitation  began  to  center  more  on  the  method 
of  obtaining  the  money  for  a  public  school  system  than 
on  the  details  of  a  system  to  be  adopted.^®’  Howell  Cobb 
in  his  lecture  on  public  education  delivered  in  Milledge- 
ville  in  1853  had  suggested  the  use  of  the  rental  of  the 
Western  and  Atlantic  Railroad  as  a  source  of  revenue 
for  a  public  school  system.  He  estimated  that  it  would 
soon  be  about  $300,000  annually.^®®  This  idea  became 
popular,  that  this  great  artery  of  trade  should  be  deii- 
cated  to  the  cause  of  education.^®®  Finally  on  December 
11,  1858,  the  legislature  set  aside  $100,000  annually 
from  the  rental  on  this  road  to  be  used  in  financing  a 
public  school  system  for  the  state,  and  increased  the 
fund  as  the  public  debt  should  be  paid  off.  No  uniform 


106  Publie  DoewmmU,  tM0~tS6t,  p.  10. 

107  SouOum  School  Journal,  Jan.,  1866,  pp.  IS,  14.  A  detaO  of  tho 
■yitem  often  advocated  was  the  provision  for  a  superintendent  of  schools  to  tour 
the  state  and  popularise  education  in  addresses  and  to  collect  educataional  sta¬ 
tistics.  After  two  years  it  was  thought  he  would  be  able  to  work  out  the  detaSa 
of  a  particulsur  plan. 

108  Southam  Banner,  June,  9,  186S :  Southam  School  Journal,  June,  186S, 
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plan  of  schools  was  formulated,  but  each  county  was 
left  with  power  and  resources  sufficient  to  institute  com¬ 
mon  free  schools,  and  this  a  few  did  before  the  outbreak 
of  the  Civil  War.“®  The  state  was  now  starting  on  the 
road  to  redeem  its  name  from  the  accusations  so  justly 
levelled  against  it,  when  the  war  came  and  prevented 
further  educational  progress  for  a  decade.  ) 


no  Aet»  of  tho  Gtnoral  Atoembly  of  tho  Stato  of  Georgia,  ,  .  November 
and  December,  ISSS,  pp.  60,  61:  C.  E.  Jonct,  Education  in  Georgia  (Bulletin  of 
the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education),  SO:  W.  H.  Kilpatrick,  ‘‘The  Beclnninga 
of  the  Public  School  System  in  Geontia”  in  the  Georgia  Hiatorieol  Quarterig,  roL 
V,  no.  S  (September,  1021),  14,  16. 
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THE  FOUNDING  AND  THE  EARLY  HISTORY  OF 
THE  ATLANTA  MEDICAL  COLLEGE,  1854-1785» 

By  F.  Phinizy  Calhoun,  A.  B.,  M.  D. 

No  literary  work  that  I  have  ever  attempted  has 
given  me  as  much  pleasure  as  to  read  and  write  about 
the  early  history  of  the  Atlanta  Medical  College.  Par¬ 
doning  a  personal  reference,  I  find  myself  born  within 
its  walls.2  I  therefore  feel  a  right  to  claim  a  consider¬ 
able  interest  in  its  life  and  development. 

In  1853  a  small  group  of  enthusiastic  doctors,  headed 
by  Dr.  John  G.  Westmoreland,  conceived  the  idea  of 
forming  a  medical  school  in  Atlanta.  After  an  organi¬ 
zation  had  been  perfected  and  a  charter  granted,  a  pe¬ 
tition  was  presented  to  the  Mayor  and  City  Council  in 
the  early  spring  of  1854,  for  permission  to  use  the  City 
Hall  for  the  purpose  of  there  giving  lectures  in  the  regu¬ 
lar  course  of  instruction.  On  June  30th  of  that  year, 
Council  appointed  a  committee  to  consider  the  applica¬ 
tion,  which  committee  reported  adversely.  A  minority 
report  was,  however,  handed  in  and  the  report  was 
brought  to  a  vote  in  Council,  resulting  in  the  petition 
being  granted,  the  mayor,  the  Hon.  W.  C.  Butt,  casting 
the  deciding  vote.*  It  was  very  proper  that  the  City 
Hall  should  have  been  selected  as  the  place  for  lectures 
of  this  newly  founded  school,  for  it  was  the  newest  and 
handsomest  building  in  the  city.  It  has  been  identified 
by  Judge  George  Hillyer^  as  occupying  the  present  site 
of  the  State  Capitol.  The  ground  fioor  of  this  new 

1  Read  before  the  Medical  History  Club  of  Emory  University  April.  1924. 
The  original  Minute  Book  of  the  Atlanta  Medical  CoUese.  dated  1856.  and  other 
important  papers,  were  recently  found  in  the  basement  of  the  Emory  Division 
of  Grady  Hospital.  Atlanta.  This  story  of  the  foundinc  and  early  history  of  this 
school  is  entirely  taken  from  its  pages,  with  the  exception  of  the  few  r^erences 
cited. 

2  Dr.  Andrew  B.  Calhoun,  my  grandfather,  was  a  member  of  the  board 
of  founders  in  1864 ;  Hon.  James  L.  Calhoun,  a  distant  cousin,  was  a  member 
of  the  first  board  of  trustees ;  Dr.  Abner  W.  Calhoun,  my  father,  was  made  ■ 
member  of  the  faculty  in  1872  and  was  professor  of  Opthalmology  until  his  death 
in  1910 ;  I  was  born  in  the  home  of  Dr.  H.  V.  M.  Miller,  the  professor  of  obstet¬ 
rics  and  diseases  of  women  and  children,  having  been  brought  into  the  world 
by  Dr.  Joseph  P.  Logan,  the  professor  of  medicine.  I  was  graduated  in  the  class 
of  1904.  and  became  a  member  of  the  faculty  in  1908. 

8  T.  H.  Martin.  Atlanta  and  ita  BuUdara,  (Atlanta,  1902),  118. 

4  Personal  communication. 
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structure  contained  space  for  a  fire  engine  room  and  a 
guard-house.  The  upper  floor  was  occupied  by  the 
Council  Chamber  and  the  Mayor’s  office.  This  building 
presented  many  new  and  modern  features  in  architec¬ 
tural  construction,  which  then  attracted  much  attention, 
chief  of  which  was  that  large  windows  were  placed  at 
each  side  of  the  Council  Chamber  and  the  window  sash¬ 
es  were  hung  with  weights  to  slide  up  and  down.  This 
last  feature  was  an  innovation  and  was  evidently  appre¬ 
ciated  as  a  progressive  departure.^ 

The  Act  incorporating  the  Atlanta  Medical  College, 
provided  that  L.  C.  Simpson,  Jared  I.  Whitaker,  John 
Collier,  Mr.  Hubbard,  Daniel  Hook,  John  L.  Harris, 
William  Herring,  Greem  B.  Haygood,  and  James  L.  Cal¬ 
houn,  trustees,  and  their  successors  in  office,  should  con¬ 
stitute  a  body  politic  and  corporate  under  the  name  and 
style  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Atlanta  Medical  College. 
These  trustees  were  empowered  to  elect  such  officers  as 
might  be  necessary,  and  they  were  to  make  such  by-laws 
as  might  be  necessary  to  carry  into  effect  the  principles 
of  their  association.^ 

It  appears  that  the  first  faculty  chosen  for  the  open¬ 
ing  in  1854  consisted  of  Howell  Nelson  of  New  York  as 
Professor  of  Anatomy,  John  W.  Jones  of  Auburn,  Ala¬ 
bama,  Professor  of  Theory  and  Practice  of  Medicine; 
W.  F.  Westmoreland,  formerly  of  Georgia,  but  then 
studying  in  Paris,  Professor  of  Surgery;  James  M.  Gor¬ 
don,  of  Savannah,  Professor  of  Surgery;  John  S.  Duval, 
of  Texas,  Professor  of  Chemistry;  R.  A.  Ridley,  of  La 
Grange,  Professor  of  Physiology  and  Pathological  An¬ 
atomy;  A.  B.  Calhoun,  of  Newnan,  Georgia,  Professor 
of  Surgical  Anatomy  and  Medical  Jurisprudence,  and 
John  G.  Westmoreland,  of  Atlanta,  Professor  of  Materia 
Medica. 


6  Martin,  Atlanta  and  it$  BuUdert,  106. 
6  Martin,  Atlanta  and  it*  Builder*,  S48. 
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In  as  much  as  John  G.  Westmoreland’  played  such  a 
prominent  part  in  the  founding  and  the  after  life  of  this 
school,  it  seems  proper  to  briefly  mention  some  facts 
concerning  his  life.  He  was  born  in  Monticello,  Jasper 
County,  Georgia,  in  1816.  He  was  raised  on  a  pioneer 
farm,  going  to  school  until  the  age  of  18,  when  he  fin¬ 
ished  his  education  at  the  Fayetteville  Academy ;  he  then 
read  medicine  with  a  neighboring  country  doctor  and 
graduated  at  the  Medical  College  of  Georgia  at  Augusta 
in  March,  1843.  He  practiced  medicine  in  Pike  County 
and  afterwards  moved  to  Atlanta.  To  his  brain  is  due 
the  conception  of  putting  into  existence  the  Atlanta 
Medical  College.  He  was  its  dean  and  held  the  chair  of 
Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics  for  at  least  40  years. 
He  gave  liberally  of  his  time  and  money  to  the  school. 
It  is  related  that  he  sold  $100,000  worth  of  Atlanta  real 
estate  at  the  beginning  of  the  Civil  War,  lending  the 
entire  amount  to  the  Confederacy,  which  of  course  was 
lost.  He  was  convinced  from  his  experience  as  a  prac¬ 
titioner  of  medicine,  that  yellow  fever  was  non-contag¬ 
ious  and  it  is  reported  that  he  often  slept  with  these 
patients  to  prove  his  contention.  His  medical  writings 
upon  such  topics  were  regarded  as  classics  for  those 
times.  He  was  elected  as  a  member  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  Georgia,  going  there  solely  for  the 
purpose  of  getting  a  donation  from  the  State  to  help 
build  the  Atlanta  Medical  College.  In  this  he  succeeded 
to  the  extent  of  getting  $15,000  which  in  return  the 
school  agreed  to  educate  free  one  young  man  from  every 
Congressional  district  of  the  State. 

The  first  faculty  meeting  was  held  January  31, 1855, 
and  the  minutes  read  as  follows: 

“Atlanta  Medical  College,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  January  31, 
1855.  Faculty  meet.  Dr.  Slaughter  in  the  Chair.  On 
motion.  Dr.  John  G.  Westmoreland  was  elected  treas- 

7  H.  A.  Kelly  end  W.  L.  BurrsKC,  (Baltimore,  1920).  Arntrican  Madieal 
Biographit*.  1219. 
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Prom  the  photolreph  of  t  wood  oat.  Thii  baildial  ereeted  to  19)3,  was  torn  down  io  190S 
to  make  room  for  the  new  boildiod  of  the  Atlaata  Collets  of  Phytioiaos  aod  Sorteoaa* 
now  converted  into  the  Emory  Division  of  Grady  Hospital. 
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urer  (dean)  and  requested  to  solicit  subscriptions  for 
building  and  furnishing  College  Edifice.  On  motion  Dr. 
W.  F.  Westmoreland  and  J.  E.  DuBose  were  appointed 
a  committee  for  obtaining  a  house  for  dissecting. 

“Resolved  that  the  Board  of  Trustees  be  requested  to 
petition  the  next  Legislature  of  State  to  amend  the  Char¬ 
ter  of  .Atlanta  Medical  College,  so  as  to  incorporate 
therein  a  Law  Department.  S.  W.  Anthony,  M.  D.,  unani¬ 
mously  elected  demonstrator  of  Anatomy,  J.  G.  McLin 
elected  Janitor. 

“Resolved  that  Dr.  J.  W.  Jones  be  requested  to  de¬ 
liver  the  general  Introductory  Lecture  at  the  opening 
of  the  first  course  of  lectures  on  the  first  of  May  next, 
and  that  G.  T.  Wilburn  be  his  alternate.  Faculty  ad¬ 
journed  to  meet  at  call  of  the  Dean. 

“J.  A.  WESTMORELAND,  Dean.” 

The  original  founders  of  faculty  of  1864  were  not 
the  permanent  faculty  for  the  session  of  1855,  which 
began  in  May  and  ended  in  September  as  the  following 
names  were  found:  M.  G.  Slaughter,  Professor  Anat¬ 
omy;  W.  F.  Westmoreland,  Professor  Surgery;  John  W. 
Jones,  Professor  Practice  of  Medicine;  Jesse  Boring, 
Professor  Obstetrics  and  Diseases  of  Women  and  Chil¬ 
dren  ;  J.  E.  DuBose,  Professor  of  Physiology ;  J.  J.  Rob¬ 
erts,  Professor  of  Chemistry;  John  G.  Westmoreland, 
Professor  of  Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics;  S.  W. 
Anthony,  Demonstrator  of  Anatomy,  and  G.  T.  Wilburn, 
Professor  Surgical  and  Pathological  Anatomy. 

A  site  for  the  college  building  having  been  decided 
upon,  corresponding  to  the  present  location  of  the  Em¬ 
ory  Division  of  Grady  Hospital,  the  corner  stone  was 
laid  on  J  une  21, 1855,  and  the  orator  of  the  occasion  was 
H.  D.  Beman,  Esq.  His  address  must  have  been  a  force¬ 
ful  one  for  a  special  resolution  was  introduced  in  faculty 
meeting  of  July  26,  1855,  calling  for  a  special  commit- 
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tee  to  ask  Beman  for  a  copy  of  his  address  for  publi¬ 
cation. 

This  same  year,  there  was  launched  a  Medical  Jour¬ 
nal  under  the  auspices  of  the  faculty  and  college,  to  be 
known  as  the  Atlanta  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal. 
The  first  editor  was  John  P.  Logan  and  John  G.  West¬ 
moreland  was  assistant  editor. 

The  lectures  of  the  first  session  ended  on  August 
27th,  the  examinations  began  on  the  28th  and  continued 
for  three  days.  Commencement  exercises  were  held  on 
September  1st.  A  procession  of  the  Board  of  Trustees, 
Faculty  and  students  formed  at  Dr.  Westmoreland’s  of¬ 
fice  and  proceeded  to  the  City  Hall.  The  method  of  then 
passing  students  after  examination  is  shown  by  the  fol¬ 
lowing  resolution  of  August  27th:  “Resolved  that  four 
black-balls  be  sufiicient  to  reject  a  student;  three  will 
suspend  for  another  term.  Five  white  balls  will  elect.” 
There  were  31  successful  applicants  for  the  degree  of 
doctor  of  medicine  and  two  were  requested  to  repeat. 
Thus  ended  the  first  year  of  the  Atlanta  Medical  College. 

The  Southern  Medical  &  Surgical  Jc  :rnal  of  October 
1855,  said:  “The  Atlanta  Medical  College  closed  its 
first  session  having  a  respectable  class  of  78  students. 
The  trial  of  a  summer  session  has  therefore  proved  to 
be  a  successful  experiment.  Its  faculty  deserves  much 
credit  for  their  laudable  zeal  and  have  every  reason  to 
be  grateful  at  the  result  of  their  efforts.” 

There  is  every  evidence  that  in  the  selection  of  the 
faculty  of  the  Atlanta  Medical  College  only  men  of  cul¬ 
ture  and  ability  were  chosen,  with  high  regard  for  their 
ethical  standing. 

The  faculty  with  a  careful  eye  likewise  watched  the 
career  of  their  graduates,  and  if  there  was  satisfactory 
evidence  of  unbecoming  departure  by  irregular  or  un¬ 
ethical  practice,  the  faculty  reserved  the  right  to  revoke 
their  diploma.  There  are  many  instances  in  the  Min- 
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utes  where  charges  were  preferred  by  fellow  practition¬ 
ers,  but  there  is  no  record  where  a  diploma  was  recalled. 

In  as  much  as  some  sort  of  medical  practice  act  had 
been  made  a  state  law  about  this  time  by  which  a  license 
was  required  of  all  doctors,  applications  for  the  hono¬ 
rary  degree  of  M.  D.  which  the  College  granted,  were 
received  from  practitioners  in  the  state  who  were  not 
graduates  of  a  medical  college.  The  first  was  the 
petition  from  Micheal  Woodruff  of  Columbus,  Georgia, 
“but  for  reasons  that  his  case  does  not  come  within  range 
of  circumstances  which  should  properly  guide  the  fac¬ 
ulty  in  the  conferment  of  that  degree,  it  was  rejected.” 
Similar  requests  were  made  yearly,  but  not  until  1859 
was  the  first  honorary  degree  granted,  when  it  was  de¬ 
cided  that  four  years  of  practice  of  legitimate  medicine 
would  be  equivalent  to  a  course  of  lectures. 

In  October,  1857,  Doctor  Boring,  who  filled  the  chair 
of  Obstetrics  and  Diseases  of  Women  and  Children,  re- 
signeed,  and  this  vacancy  was  filled  by  Dr.  J.  S.  Powell. 

In  1859  the  first  real  conflict  arose  in  the  faculty; 
it  especially  concerned  the  duties  of  the  demonstration 
of  anatomy.  Specific  rules  were  adopted  whereby  the 
demonstrator  of  anatomy  was  to  procure  all  dissecting 
material  at  his  own  expense  and  be  personally  respon¬ 
sible  for  it;  also  he  was  to  furnish  and  prepare  dissec¬ 
tions  for  the  professor  of  anatomy.  He  was  allowed  the 
entire  amount  realized  from  students  for  dissecting 
tickets  and  anatomical  material.  Likewise  a  committee 
made  the  following  report  upon  the  rules  for  the 
janitor: 

“(1)  The  Janitor  is  expected  to  exercise  a  general 
supervision  of  the  College  Buildings  and  grounds,  and 
to  control  the  keys  of  the  doors. 

“(2)  In  vacation  he  is  expected  to  visit  and  venti¬ 
late  and  otherwise  keep  in  order  the  rooms  and  their 
contents  at  least  once  a  month,  particularly  after  much 
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rain  and  storms,  and  to  see  that  the  rooms  etc.,  are  in 
readiness  for  the  commencement  of  each  course  of  lec¬ 
tures  and  to  keep  them  so  during  session. 

“(3)  He  will  be  expected  to  act  as  librarian  for  the 
present,  and  as  such  to  take  receipt  for  any  books  which 
may  be  taken  from  the  library  and  require  them  to  be 
returned  in  two  weeks  in  good  order.  Also  keep  in 
order  the  museum  and  dissecting  room  during  session 
and  vacation  and  to  consult  with  the  dean  when  not 
certain  of  his  duties.” 

John  G.  Westmoreland  was  held  in  such  high  esteem 
by  the  faculty  and  his  associates,  that  a  resolution  was 
adopted  authorizing  the  college  “to  have  executed  by 
some  competent  artist,  a  handsome  portrait  of  the  dean 
and  that  it  be  placed  in  his  lecture  room,  as  a  testimony 
of  the  high  appreciation  of  his  services  as  dean,  and  as 
the  active  and  indefatigable  member  of  the  building 
committee.” 

At  the  next  meeting  the  dean  was  required  by  reso¬ 
lution  to  negotiate  a  loan  of  $5,000.00  to  be  secured  by 
first  mortgage  upon  the  college  building,  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  paying  the  debts  of  the  College. 

In  1858  a  dispensary  was  established,  with  two  phy¬ 
sicians  in  charge.  The  by-laws  were  reviseed,  one  sec¬ 
tion  was  amended  to  read  that  ‘‘it  shall  be  the  duty  of 
the  faculty  to  contribute  monthly  in  the  way  of  original 
matter  to  the  Journal  in  regular  alphabetical  notation.” 

As  was  the  custom  of  all  Southern  Medical  Schools 
of  that  time,  the  daily  press  served  as  the  medium  of 
advertising  the  school  and  giving  such  other  informa¬ 
tion  as  necessary,  such  as  the  names  of  the  faculty  and 
charges  for  tuition.  In  the  spring  of  1859,  the  treasury 
being  without  funds,  the  dean  was  authorized  to  borrow 
sufficient  funds  to  defray  the  advertising  expenses,  he 
giving  the  faculty  as  security.  The  College  had  become 
a  member  of  the  American  Medical  College  Association 
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which  met  at  the  same  time  as  the  American  Medical 
Association,  and  the  college  regularly  sent  representa¬ 
tion  at  its  own  expense. 

The  profits  of  the  school  which  indeed  were  meager, 
went  largely  into  the  expense  of  the  Medical  Journal, 
and  in  January,  1859,  the  balance  on  hand,  $700.00,  was 
equally  divided  among  the  faculty  members. 

Then,  oratory  played  a  more  prominent  part  in  the 
medical  curriculum  than  now,  and  at  the  opening  and 
closing  of  the  annual  session  a  guest  of  some  distinction 
was  invited  to  deliver  an  address.  The  best  talent  of 
the  state  was  obtained  for  we  find  that  such  men  as 
Benj.  Hill,  General  Gordon,  Alex  Stephens,  Dr.  Robert 
Batty,  and  Robert  Toombs,  at  one  time  or  another  were 
the  orators. 

As  the  dean  had  no  authority  to  spend  money  with¬ 
out  a  faculty  resolution,  a  carefully  formed  resolution 
was  introduced  at  one  of  the  meetings  authorizing  the 
dean  to  appropriate  two  dollars  for  cleaning  out  the 
well  at  the  college. 

A  teaching  hospital  was  mentioned  for  the  first  time 
in  1859  and  a  Committee  consisting  of  the  two  West¬ 
morelands  was  appointed  to  report  a  suitable  place  for 
its  location. 

In  addition  to  the  regular  dispensary,  medical  and 
surgical  clinics  were  conducted  on  alternate  days,  and 
“these  clinics  were  to  be  prolonged  on  these  days  to  any 
number  of  hours  the  cases  seem  to  require.” 

The  Journal  was  a  constant  source  of  financial  irri¬ 
tation  to  the  school,  and  while  realizing  its  value,  in 
1860  it  was  decided  to  enter  into  a  contract  with  Dr. 
John  G.  Westmoreland,  whereby  for  the  consideration 
of  $500.00  to  be  paid  him  the  first  year,  and  $300.00  for 
the  two  following  years,  he  would  publish  the  Journal 
for  four  years,  assuming  all  obligations,  but  he  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  insert  such  advertising  material  as  he  saw  fit. 
A  complete  audit  and  investigation  of  the  dean’s  books 
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from  1855  to  1860  was  ordered,  and  the  Chairman,  Dr. 
A.  Means,  reported  as  follows: 


Year 

Cash 

Notes 

Total  Receipts  for  college  for 

1855 

5,052.10 

2,819.15 

1856 

8,300.50 

3,371.00 

1857 

7,320.79 

4,980.00 

1858 

11,744.45 

1,825.00 

1859 

5,448.90 

9,960.40 

1860 

2,601.34 

1,095.00 

$40,528.14 

$15,058.55 

Expenditures 

1855 

3,431.36 

1856 

4,774.44 

1857 

5,803.32 

1858 

6,890.40 

1860 

4,448.00 

$39,862.39 

Balance  due  faculty  from  dean  $665.75 


It  has  been  impossible  to  figure  accurately  the 
amounts  received  by  the  faculty  members,  except  in 
1859  the  treasurer  reported  a  sale  of  tickets  amounting 
to  $7,257.00  and  one  promissory  note  of  $105.00.  The 
dean  was  authorized  to  draw  upon  the  treasurer  for 
$700.00  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  Journal.  The  bal¬ 
ance,  together  with  the  notes  on  hand,  was  equally  di¬ 
vided  among  the  faculty  members. 

The  year  1861  was  an  off  year  for  medical  education 
at  the  Atlanta  Medical  College,  the  number  of  students 
was  reduced,  finances  were  bad  and  collections  worse. 
Little  did  the  faculty  know  that  this  depression  was  only 
a  warning  of  the  terrible  war  that  was  to  follow.  A 
faculty  meeting  was  held  August  6,  1861 ;  the  secretary 
had  started  writing  his  minutes  and  had  noted  those 
present.  He  had  begun  a  new  sentence  and  for  some 
reason  it  was  never  finished.  It  seemed  as  if  some  great 
catastrophe  had  suddenly  overwhelmed  this  meeting. 
One  can  now  almost  hear  the  roar  of  cannon,  and  see 
the  devastation  and  destruction  which  did  not  come  then 
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but  two  years  later.  War  had  come!  It  lasted  four 
years,  during  which  time  all  exercises  of  the  school  were 
suspended  and  the  college  converted  into  a  hospital  for 
the  Confederate  wounded.  A  blank  page  follows  the 
Minutes  of  the  last  meeting,  which  appropriately  serves 
as  an  unwritten  memorial  to  the  faculty  and  Atlanta 
Medical  College  for  the  part  which  they  took  in  a  cause 
which  they  thought  was  just. 

Atlanta  and  Its  Builders  gives  the  following  interest¬ 
ing  account  of  how  the  Atlanta  Medical  College  build¬ 
ing  was  saved,  in  Sherman’s  destruction  of  the  City: 

“When  the  war  was  brought  to  the  doors  of  this  city, 
there  were  a  large  number  of  buildings  necessarily  used 
for  hospital  purposes.  Among  these  was  the  Atlanta 
Medical  College  building,  and  when  General  Sherman 
ordered  the  destruction  of  Atlanta,  it  was  of  course  ex¬ 
pected  that  this  building  would  be  destroyed  with  the 
remainder  of  the  city.  The  fact  that  it  was  not  de¬ 
stroyed  is  remarkable,  and  the  story  of  its  preservation 
from  the  flames  is  worthy  of  perpetuation.  The  credit 
for  saving  it  from  destruction  belongs  to  Dr.  A’Alvigny, 
one  of  its  professors.  The  doctor  had  been  an  old  sol¬ 
dier  of  France.  On  the  morning  of  the  evacuation  of  the 
city  by  the  Confederate  forces  he  was  left  behind,  and 
was  placed  in  charge  of  some  wounded  soldiers  at  the 
college  building.  When  it  was  at  last  definitely  an¬ 
nounced  that  the  city  must  be  burned,  the  doctor  set  his 
wits  to  work  to  save  the  building  from  going  with  the 
rest,  if  such  a  thing  were  possible.  His  first  step  was  to 
gain  the  assistance  of  the  hospital  attendants,  and  in 
order  to  accomplish  this  purpose  whiskey  was  distrib¬ 
uted  among  them  without  stint.  When  the  fatal  night 
came  for  the  destruction  of  the  building,  the  doctor, 
upon  coming  to  the  building  found  that  the  cots  and 
beds  had  been  cut  and  broken  to  pieces  for  kindling,  and 
that  the  straw  had  been  scattered  upon  the  floor.  The 
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time  had  come  for  action,  and  approaching  the  officers 
in  charge,  the  doctor  was  informed  that  the  place  had 
to  be  burned  that  night.  He  stated  in  reply  that  he  had 
been  in  three  armies,  and  that  that  was  the  first  time 
he  had  ever  seen  sick  and  wounded  men  burned  without 
giving  them,  at  least  a  chance  for  removal.  The  officer 
in  charge  denied  that  there  were  any  sick  or  wounded 
men  in  the  building.  He  said  they  had  all  been  carefully 
removed  by  military  authority.  The  doctor  then  threw 
open  the  doors  where  his  hospital  attendants  had  been 
placed,  and  who  had  been  carefully  instructed  in  the 
parts  they  were  to  perform,  and  immediately  the  de¬ 
partment  resounded  with  distressing  groans  and  ap¬ 
peals  for  attention.  The  officer,  after  witnessing  this 
unexpected  sight,  gave  the  doctor  until  daylight  to  have 
the  men  removed.  But  when  daylight  came  the  danger 
was  past.  Sherman’s  army  had  commenced  its  south¬ 
ward  march,  and  thus,  by  a  ruse  was  the  valuable  build¬ 
ing  of  the  Atlanta  Medical  College  saved,  to  be  again 
used  for  the  noble  purpose  for  which  it  was  first 
erected.” 

On  August  16,  1865,  the  minutes  continued  and  we 
read :  “After  a  cessation  for  four  years  of  all  the  exer¬ 
cises  of  the  Atlanta  Medical  College,  the  faculty  met  at 
the  office  of  Professor  Powell.  There  was  present  Pro¬ 
fessors  Logan,  Means,  John  Westmoreland,  W.  F.  West¬ 
moreland  and  Powell,  Professor  Means  in  Chair,  Pro¬ 
fessor  Powell,  Secretary.  It  is  a  matter  for  profound 
gratitude  to  Almighty  God  that  during  the  four  years 
of  bloody  and  desolating  war,  during  which  so  many  sad 
changes  have  occurred  in  every  community  and  almost 
every  family,  every  member  of  the  faculty  still  lives, 
none  having  fallen  by  the  casualties  of  war  or  otherwise. 
After  the  meeting  was  called  to  order.  Professor  Logan 
presented  the  resignation  of  Professor  H.  W.  Brown, 
which  was  accepted  with  regret. 
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Professor  W.  F.  Westmoreland  moved  that  the  time 
for  the  regular  exercises  of  the  College  course  be 
changed  from  summer  to  winter,  which  after  much  dis¬ 
cussion  was  unanimously  adopted. 

On  motion  of  Professor  W.  F.  Westmoreland,  it  was 
resolved  that  the  next  regular  course  of  lectures  com¬ 
mence  on  the  first  Monday  in  November  next.  Professor 
Logan  moved  that  the  meeting  adjourn  to  meet  agmn  on 
next  Wednesday  at  10  o’clock  A.  M.,  at  Pro^ssor 
Powell’s  office,  which  was  adopted.” 

THOS.  S.  POWELL,  Secretary. 

At  a  later  meeting  Professor  I.  W.  Jones  resigned 
as  Professor  of  Medicine  and  on  September  17,  1865, 
the  newly  organized  faculty  was  announced.  Dr.  Eben 
Hillyer,  Professor  of  Physiology,  Dr.  D.  C.  O’Keef,  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Anatomy,  Dr.  I.  H.  Stout,  Professor  of  Patho¬ 
logical  Antomy,  Dr.  G.  G.  Crawford,  Demonstrator  of 
Anatomy,  Dr.  W.  F.  Westmoreland,  Professor  of  Surg¬ 
ery,  Dr.  John  P.  Logan,  Professor  of  Medicine,  Dr.  John 
G.  Westmoreland,  Professor  of  Materia  Medica  nd  Ther¬ 
apeutics,  Dr.  Thos.  S.  Powell,  Professor  of  Obstetrics, 
and  Dr.  A.  Means,  Professor  of  Chemistry. 

In  February,  1866,  two  courses  of  instruction  of  five 
months  each  were  offered,  one  in  the  summer,  the  other 
in  the  winter.  The  former  was  considered  as  a  sort  of 
pre-medical  or  preparatory  course.  That  same  year  the 
following  resolution  was  introduced  in  City  Council, 
which  received  the  approval  of  the  mayor:  “Highly 
appreciating  the  Atlanta  Medical  College,  both  as  an 
institution  of  learning  and  with  a  view  of  the  benefits 
arising  therefrom  to  the  city,  therefore,  be  it  resolved 
that  the  city  treasurer  be  directed  to  transfer  to  Dr. 
Powell,  the  authorized  agent  of  the  faculty,  the  bonds 
of  the  City  of  Atlanta  to  the  amount  of  $5,000.00,  as  a 
donation  to  be  used  in  refurnishing  the  building  and 
refurnishing  the  institution  with  the  necessary  appa- 
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ratus  and  appliances  for  the  proper  conduct  of  the  vari¬ 
ous  departments,  which  were  lost  or  destroyed  during 
the  war.*  This  generous  gift  so  badly  needed  and  which 
the  college  was  certainly  entitled  to,  placed  the  institu¬ 
tion  in  good  condition.  In  addition  to  the  improvements 
a  suitable  fence  costing  $825.00,  for  which  the  faculty 
paid,  was  placed  around  the  college  property. 

This  gift  from  the  city  to  the  College  was  the  cause 
of  serious  annoyance  to  the  faculty  for  several  months. 
The  faculty  having  decided  to  appropriate  a  certain 
amount  of  this  fund  to  the  various  departments  for 
equipment,  it  met  with  the  instant  disapproval  of  Dr. 
Powell,  who  questioned  the  authority,  for  he  contended 
that  through  his  influence  in  Council  the  appropriation 
was  made  and  that  after  the  building  had  been  put  in 
good  condition,  it  was  understood  that  the  remainder  of 
the  fund  was  to  go  to  his  department  for  the  care  of 
needy  women.  After  much  wrangling  and  discussion 
the  funds  were  appropriated  as  the  faculty  desired.  Dr. 
Powell  casting  the  only  opposing  vote.  But  that  did 
not  end  the  controversy,  as  we  shall  learn  later. 

The  finances  of  the  College  were  in  no  better  condi¬ 
tion  in  1866  than  the  year  before  the  war,  and  I  find  this 
unusual  resolution  introduced  at  the  meeting  held  Aug¬ 
ust  25,  1866 : 

“Dr.  Hillyer  moved  that  the  horse  which  was  turned 
over  to  the  Dean  in  payment  of  a  note  given  to  the  fac¬ 
ulty  for  tuition,  be  sold  by  him  and  the  proceeds  paid 
upon  the  debt  of  Hunnicutt  and  Taylor  against  the 
College.” 

The  various  professors  were  instructed  to  issue  their 
own  tickets  at  a  cost  of  $15.00  and  as  there  were  eight 
professors,  it  is  assumed  that  the  total  tuition  amounted 
to  $120.00.  It  was  the  custom  now  for  different  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  faculty  to  deliver  the  introductory  address 
at  the  opening  of  College,  and  also  the  commencement 
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oration.  In  1866  the  venerable  president,  Dr.  Means, 
was  eulogized  for  the  appropriate  ode  read  by  him  at 
commencement  exercises  of  that  year.  A  few  of  the 
twenty-five  verses  are  as  follows: 

“On  this  bright  gala  day,  busy  memory  sweeps 
Upon  broad  dusky  wing:  the  exuberant  past 
Numbers  23  months;  and  look  down  on  the  heaps 
Of  a  war  ravaged  city,  just  breathing  her  last. 

O  God!  What  a  vision  glares  red  on  the  eye. 

As  earth-rocking  thunders  send  death  through  the  streets; 
And  millions  of  capital  melt  in  the  sky 
As  flames  lash  her  buildings  in  wild  livid  sheets 

From  the  North,  South  and  East  the  worn  refuges  come 
And  the  West  gives  her  quota  in  dust  covered  throngs 
Each  weep  o’er  the  ruins  of  her  once  happy  home 
And  appeals  to  high  heaven  to  avenge  all  his  wrongs. 

Ye  parchmented  heirs  of  Hippocrates  rouse 
Your  knowledge  must  quack  and  imposters  confound 
Your  fond  Alma  Mater  has  laurel’d  your  brow 
Atlanta  shall  honor  the  sons  she  has  crowned. 

She  has  owned  your  profession,  its  Temple  repaired 
Dismantled  and  torn  by  the  storm  that  has  past: 

Then  built  up  her  fame  with  labor  unshared 
Till  her  glory  eclipses  the  gloom  of  the  past.” 

There  were  in  attendance  this  year  one  hundred  stu¬ 
dents,  forty  in  the  summer  and  sixty  in  the  winter 
course.  Dr.  Powell,  still  a  member  of  the  faculty, 
though  not  present  at  any  of  the  meetings  for  some 
months,  again  came  in  for  criticism,  this  time  more  seri¬ 
ous  and  severe.  It  concerned  the  prosecution  of  the 
enterprise  which  he  called  the  *‘Ladies  Home,”  and 
“which  met  with  the  positive  disapprobation  of  his  fac¬ 
ulty  colleagues.  And  in  as  much  as  the  medical  profes¬ 
sion  of  Georgia  generally  opposed  Dr.  Powell’s  course, 
it  was  resolved  that  as  the  interest  of  the  A.  M.  G. 
would  suffer,  the  faculty  no  longer  cooperated  with 
him  as  a  faculty  member  and  that  his  resignation  be 
requested.”  The  resolution  was  adopted  with  no  die- 
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senting  vote.  At  this  same  meeting  the  dean  reported 
that  the  horse  which  he  was  ordered  to  sell  had  been 
sick  but  he  thought  that  he  was  now  getting  better.  Nat¬ 
urally  the  “Minute  Book”  only  gives  the  college  side  of 
this  conflict  which  became  known  as  the  “Westmoreland- 
Powell  Controversy,”  and  which  waged  for  years.  It 
was  directly  responsible  for  the  formation  in  1879  of  a 
rival  Medical  School,  the  Southern  Medical  College. 

The  Westmoreland  papers  regarding  this  and  other 
controversies  are  kept  in  the  Medical  Library  of  the 
Medical  School  of  Emory  University. 

Dr.  Powell  did  not  stop  when  he  learned  of  the  fac¬ 
ulty  resolutions  but  carried  the  request  for  his  resigna¬ 
tion  and  all  of  his  other  grievances  to  the  board  of 
trustees  where  the  contention  seemed  to  be  one  of  au¬ 
thority.  Several  long  communications  in  positive  but 
polite  language  passed  between  the  trustees  and  faculty 
but  time  all  calmed  down. 

An  outbreak  occurred  in  the  state  legislature  of  that 
year  in  which  there  was  a  proposed  change  in  the  Char¬ 
ter  of  the  College,  so  as  to  divert  or  impair  certain  pow¬ 
ers  granted  the  College.  It  was  intimated  that  someone 
unfriendly  to  the  institution  sponsored  the  resolution 
which  never  received  serious  consideration. 

The  whole  controversy  between  the  College,  trustees 
and  Dr.  Powell  ended  by  the  election  of  Dr.  H.  V.  M. 
Miller  of  Rome,  to  fill  the  chair  of  Obstetrics.  But  for 
years  there  was  a  breach  between  the  faculty  and  trus¬ 
tees,  on  defining  the  rights  of  the  two  bodies,  ending  in 
a  law  suit,  which  finally  was  dropped. 

In  1867  overtures  were  made  by  the  Rev.  Jno.  S.  Wil¬ 
son,  of  Oglethorpe  University,  then  situated  near  Mil- 
ledgeville,  for  a  consolidation  with  the  Atlanta  Medical 
College,  as  its  medical  department,  in  event  of  the  re¬ 
moval  of  that  University  to  Atlanta,  which  did  later 
occur.  The  site  of  that  institution  is  the  present  build¬ 
ing  of  the  Girls  High  School  on  the  comer  of  Washing- 
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ton  and  Mitchell  streets.  That  institution  closed  its 
doors  in  1872. 

The  dean  reported  that  the  horse  was  now  well,  but 
unsold. 

There  were  several  changes  made  in  the  faculty 
caused  by  the  resignation  of  Doctors  Logan  and  Hillyer. 
Dr.  Jesse  Boring  and  Dr.  E.  J.  Armstrong  were  elected 
to  fill  their  places.  It  is  a  very  noticeable  fact  that 
specialism  was  not  as  rampant  then  as  now,  and  it  was 
not  difficult  for  the  professor  of  one  department  to  be 
transferred  to  another.  Thus  Doctor  Miller  was  trans¬ 
ferred  from  Obstetrics  to  Clinical  Medicine.  It  looked 
like  the  dean  was  going  to  sell  the  horse  that  year,  but 
finally  in  1868  he  was  directed  by  a  faculty  resolution 
to  sell  him  at  auction  to  the  highest  bidder  at  an  early 
date. 

The  dean  stated  that  several  students  had  been  ad¬ 
mitted  without  complying  with  terms.  He  desired  in¬ 
struction  from  the  faculty.  One  case  was  Mr.  Freeman, 
a  soldier  during  the  war  and  very  unfortunate  since  in 
his  financial  and  family  affairs.  He  was  able  to  give 
good  references  but  unable  to  pay.  The  dean  was  in¬ 
structed  to  make  the  best  arrangements  possible  with 
him. 

A  city  hospital  was  being  agitated  in  the  City  Council 
at  this  time  and  the  faculty  petitioned  the  trustees  to 
exert  their  best  influences  to  have  the  same  built  near 
the  school,  for  as  the  petition  reads,  ‘*No  medical  school 
at  the  present  day  can  command  public  confidence  with¬ 
out  facilities  more  or  less  extensive  for  imparting  prac¬ 
tical  instruction.” 

It  was  remarked  in  faculty  meeting  that  it  had  been 
asserted  that  the  College  had  attacked  the  Georgia  Med¬ 
ical  Association  in  its  “Memorial”  to  the  General  As¬ 
sembly,  “which  in  fact,  as  the  Minutes  state,  the  con¬ 
trary  was  true.”  Doctors  W.  F.  Westmoreland,  Ray  and 
Orme  were  appointed  to  represent  the  faculty  correctly 
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at  the  next  meeting  of  the  Association  to  be  held  in 
Savannah. 

For  the  next  four  years,  except  for  several  vacancies 
occurring  in  the  faculty,  caused  by  death  or  resignation, 
and  the  change  in  the  regular  course  of  lectures  from 
summer  to  winter,  and  the  preparatory  course  to  com¬ 
mence  in  May,  nothing  of  importance  appeared  in  the 
minutes. 

An  application  was  received  from  the  class  of  1871 
asking  suspension  of  lectures  on  Friday,  May  10,  in 
order  that  they  might  attend  the  ‘Minuete  Club”  picnic, 
an  invitation  which  they  had  accepted.  The  petition  was 
granted.  At  this  meeting  the  dean  also  reported  that 
the  Janitor  had  become  intoxicated  too  often  while  on 
duty  at  the  College. 

In  1872  the  dean  was  authorized  to  reorganize  the 
faculty  and  after  some  readjustments,  the  following  list 
was  proposed  to  the  trustees  for  their  approval : 

Dr.  J.  T.  Banks,  Emeritus  Professor  of  Obstetrics. 

Dr.  A.  W.  Griggs,  Emeritus  Professor  of  Medicine. 

A.  W.  Calhoun,  Professor  of  Eye  and  Ear,  due  to 
death  of  L.  H.  Orme. 

Robt.  Battey,  Professor  of  Obstetrics. 

G.  W.  Holmes,  Professor  of  Medicine. 

J.  T.  Johnson,  Professor  of  Anatomy. 

J.  P.  Logan,  Professor  of  Clinical  Medicine. 

V.  H.  Taliaferro,  Professor  of  Diseases  of  Women. 

W.  A.  Love,  Professor  of  Physiology. 

W.  F.  Westmoreland,  Professor  of  Surgery. 

John  G.  Westmoreland,  Professor  of  Materia  Medica 
and  Therapeutics. 

Dr.  Goodwin,  Professor  of  Chemistry. 

In  November,  1873,  the  Atlanta  Medical  &  Surgical 
Journal,  which  had  been  sold  to  Dr.  John  G.  Westmore¬ 
land,  was  now  returned  to  the  faculty  of  the  Atlanta 
Medical  College,  to  be  owned  and  conducted  by  them 
for  two  years.  Doctor  Westmoreland  having  an  option 
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at  the  end  of  that  time  to  purchase  it.  The  list  of  sub¬ 
scribers  numbered  535  and  the  assets  were  $2,285.  An 
editorial  staff  was  selected,  Dr.  Battey  being  editor  in 
chief,  and  member  of  the  faculty,  was  charged  with 
the  duty  to  keep  up  with  the  current  literature  of  his 
branch  and  to  report  the  improvements  through  the 
pages  of  the  Journal. 

It  seems  that  the  college  had  been  conducting  a 
small  hospital  in  the  building,  for  the  minutes  show 
that  the  dean  was  authorized  to  furnish  a  stove  and  two 
beds  for  the  hospital.  A  litter  was  likewise  purchased. 
The  faculty  tendered  their  thanks  to  the  City  Council 
for  sanding  the  side  walks  leading  to  the  College  and 
for  a  stone  crossing  at  the  corner  in  front  of  the  College. 

In  1874  the  charter  was  amended  so  that  a  professor 
of  Practical  Pharmacy  was  added  to  the  faculty  to  the 
end  of  granting  degree  of  Doctor  of  Pharmacy.  It  was 
customary  to  hold  oral  examinations  in  the  professors’ 
offices  in  addition  to  the  regular  written  examination  at 
the  college.  It  has  been  told  that  Dr.  W.  F.  Westmore¬ 
land,  a  man  of  many  eccentricities,  “rode”  his  students 
day  and  night,  quizzing  them  upon  surgery. 

A  conference  of  Southern  Medical  Schools  was 
called  for  May  2,  1874,  and  W.  F.  Westmoreland  was 
the  delegate.  “In  as  much  as  the  Atlanta  Medical  Col¬ 
lege  has  ever  maintained  and  contended  for  an  elevated 
standard  and  advance  in  fees  for  tuition  in  medical  edu¬ 
cation,  having  been  compelled  to  lower  theirs  by  reason 
of  the  precedents  established  by  surrounding  schools, 
the  delegate  was  instructed  to  elevate  the  standard  and 
fees  whenever  her  sister  schools  will  justify  the  same.” 
June  23,  1874,  “on  motion  of  Dr.  J.  T.  Johnson,  Dr. 
James  B.  Baird,  be  appointed  to  the  position  of  lecturer 
upon  Diseases  of  the  mind  and  nervous  system.”  Such 
was  the  founding  and  the  ending  of  the  first  twenty 
years  of  the  Atlanta  Medical  College. 
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It  requires  little  imagination  to  visualize  the  condi¬ 
tions  and  surroundings  under  which  these  pioneers 
worked.  Their  work,  while  primitive  if  we  compare  it 
to  present  standards,  was  monumental. 

While  ostensibly  a  private  institution  as  were  all 
medical  schools  then,  except  for  a  few  State  Universi¬ 
ties  in  the  East,  I  cannot  believe  that  financial  gain  was 
the  chief  motive  of  the  faculty  of  the  Atlanta  Medical 
College.  At  best  the  yearly  division  of  the  spoils  was 
not  large,  and  with  the  high  character  of  the  men  who 
composed  the  faculty,  one  must  regard  that  their  efforts 
were  made  as  contributions  to  the  cause  of  medical  edu¬ 
cation. 

With  but  few  exceptions  these  early  teachers  were 
gentlemen  of  culture,  education  and  refinement.  They 
had  graduated  from  the  better  American  schools  and 
many  had  studied  abroad.  Individually  they  had  a  good 
name  to  maintain  and  it  was  but  natural  for  them  to 
protect  their  child,  (the  college)  and  their  offspring, 
(the  graduate),  and  to  see  that  they  receive  the  good 
will  of  a  critical  public. 


SCIENCE  IN  GEORGIA,  1800-1830* 


By  Roswell  Powell  Stephens 
University  of  Georgia. 

In  order  that  I  may  bring  something  of  inspiration 
to  this,  the  second  annual  meeting  of  the  Georgia  Acad¬ 
emy  of  Science,  I  have  elected  to  speak  to  you  on  the 
teaching  of  Science  in  Georgia  in  the  early  part  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  Though  the  charter  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Georgia  was  granted  in  1785,  work  was  not 
really  begun  until  1800,  when  Josiah  Meigs  of  Yale  Uni¬ 
versity  was  elected  the  first  Professor  of  Mathematics 
and  Natural  Philosophy.  The  next  year  he  became 
president,  but  continued  to  teach  the  sciences,  and  on 
him  was  put  the  burden  of  making  real  the  dream  of 
Abram  Baldwin  and  his  contemporaries. 

In  order  to  appreciate  what  is  to  follow,  I  wish  you 
to  keep  in  mind  that  the  Trustees  had  only  a  very  lim¬ 
ited  amount  available  for  the  great  work  which  they 
had  undertaken — in  the  first  few  years,  there  was  only 
three  to  five  thousand  dollars  per  year  and  probably 
the  maximum  amount,  except  where  appropriations  or 
loans  were  made  by  the  Legislature  for  buildings,  was 
about  twelve  thousand  dollars. 

The  first  course  of  study  consisted  very  largely  of 
Latin  and  Greek  with  no  English  or  history.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  summary  gives  that  part  of  the  curriculum 
which  might  be  classed  as  scientific:  The  Fresehman 
class  studied  arithmetic  and  bookkeeping,  the  Sopho¬ 
mores  studied  algebra,  geometry,  including  conic  sec¬ 
tions,  plane  and  spherical  trigonometry,  and  geography, 
particularly  the  astronomical  part  with  the  use  of 
globes;  the  Juniors  studied  astronomy,  with  the  use  of 
the  celestial  globe,  natural  philosophy, — ^to  be  taught  in 
all  possible  cases  by  experiment;  chemistry,  with  actual 
experimental  demonstration  of  its  principles;  and  the 

1  Prcaidential  Addreta  delivered  before  the  Gcorsia  Academy  of  Science 
at  their  Second  Annual  Meetins,  November  80,  1928.  This  information  waa  oh* 
tained  for  Uve  moat  part  from  the  manuacript  Minutca  of  the  Senatus  Aeademieus 
and  of  t^  Faculty  of  the  Univeraity  of  GMivia. 
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outline  of  the  Linnean  system  of  Botany;  the  Senior 
year  was  a  review  year  together  with  a  study  of  the 
laws  of  nations — no  new  science  was  introduced. 

This  course  was  probably  patterned  on  that  at  Yale, 
and  we  are  surprised  at  the  emphasis  that  is  put  upon 
the  study  of  science  by  means  of  experimental  demon¬ 
stration,  and  we  shall  see  later  that  some  of  this  work 
was  actually  done  by  the  students  themselves  in  the 
laboratory.  In  1803,  President  Meigs  reported  to  the 
Trustees  as  follows:  “The  Philosophical  Apparatus  and 
a  valuable,  though  small,  selection  of  books  are  now  on 
passage  from  London  to  Savannah.  This  apparatus,  I 
am  confident,  will  be  at  least  equal  in  real  utility  to 
any  one  belonging  to  any  literary  institution  in  the 
United  States.” 

The  Trustees  were  so  deeply  impressed  with  the  im¬ 
portance  of  the  teaching  of  science  that  they  asked  that 
“the  President  make  out  a  list  of  mathematical  and 
philosophical  instruments  as  are  necessary  for  the  Uni¬ 
versity  and  transmit  the  same  to  General  Mitchell  at  Sa¬ 
vannah  and  that  he  be  requested  to  procure  same  and 
that  the  Board  will  defray  the  expense.”  When  the 
shipment  arrived  in  1806  the  bill  called  for  205  pounds 
sterling  and  18  shillings,  together  with  a  charge  of 
$62.50  for  carriage  from  Savannah  to  Athens. 

When  Josiah  Meigs  resigned  in  1811,  Dr.  Henry 
Jackson  became  Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy  and 
Chemistry  and  in  1813  William  Green  became  Professor 
of  Mathematics  and  Astronomy.  This  division  of  the 
sciences  continued  until  1822,  when  physics  and  chemis¬ 
try  were  separated.  The  Board  paid  Professor  Green 
two  hundred  dollars  for  his  globes,  but  we  have  no  rec¬ 
ord  of  the  nature  of  these,  but  they  probably  were  to  be 
used  in  the  teaching  of  astronomy. 

On  July  28,  1817,  Ex-President  Brown  notified  the 
Trustees  that  a  gentleman  who  desired  to  withhold  his 
name  would  give  the  University  $1,000  for  the  purchase 
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of  a  Philosophical  Apparatus.  The  Board  was  in  a  re¬ 
ceptive  attitude  yet  they  showed  much  surprise  at  this 
gift.  “Resolved  that  the  thanks  of  the  Board  be  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Brown  for  his  friendly  and  polite 
letter  announcing  a  munificence  so  generous  and  unex¬ 
pected.  Resolved  that  the  Rev.  Mr.  Brown  be,  by  the 
President,  requested  to  communicate  to  the  patriotic 
and  modest  donor  the  grateful  thanks  of  this  Board  for 
a  donation  so  liberal  in  amount,  so  honorable  in  manner, 
and  so  useful  in  purpose,  and  that  the  said  donation  will 
be  cordially  accepted  and  strictly  applied  to  its  object, 
whenever  it  may  suit  the  convenience  of  the  munificent 
author.”  Later  in  December  of  the  same  year,  the 
name  of  the  donor  became  known — it  was  a  Mr.  Isaac 
Marks.  Several  years  later  Mr.  Marks  made  a  request 
that  his  son  be  admitted  as  an  irregular  student  con¬ 
trary  to  the  rules  at  that  time  and  the  Board  were  un¬ 
willing  to  make  an  exception  in  general  “but  in  consid¬ 
eration  of  the  munificence  of  the  father  of  the  youth  in 
whose  favor  this  application  is  made  and  which  the 
Trustees  must  ever  remember  with  gratitude,  the  com¬ 
mittee  recommend  his  admission  upon  such  favorable 
conditions  as  the  President  may  prescribe.” 

To  the  $1,000  gift  the  Trustees  added  another  thou¬ 
sand  and  placed  it  in  the  hands  of  Dr.  Jackson,  who  was 
away  on  leave  as  secretary  to  the  Legation  in  Paris. 
They  also  agreed  to  add  another  two  thousand  provided 
Dr.  Jackson  could  arrange  to  buy  more  on  credit  for 
twelve  months.  This  liberality  on  the  part  of  the  Board 
is  remarkable,  especially  as  at  this  time  the  number  of 
students  was  very  small  and  later  on  the  Board  refers 
to  it  as  follows :  “Within  the  recollection  of  your  Com¬ 
mittee  the  seminary  which  is  now  the  peculiar  object  of 
your  fostering  care,  well  nigh  languished  to  despair: 
For  a  series  of  years,  it  seems  to  have  been  visited  by  a 
wayward  destiny  which  counteracted  the  efforts  of  her 
most  zealous  advocates.” 
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Dr.  Jackson  was  in  Plymouth,  England,  when  the 
letter  of  the  Board  was  delivered  to  him  and  immediate¬ 
ly  went  to  Paris  and  personally  supervised  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  the  apparatus  and  shipped  it  to  America.  He 
returned  about  the  same  time  and  things  began  to 
brighten.  He  presented  his  statement  of  expense  with 
vouchers  and  also  announced  the  gift  of  three  splendid 
works  on  natural  histury  by  a  Mr.  McClure  of  Paris. 
The  Board  approved  and  extended  thanks  but  did  not 
offer  to  pay  him  for  his  expenses  while  in  Paris.  How¬ 
ever,  about  ten  years  later  the  Board  resolved  “that  the 

sum  of  $350  be  paid  to  Dr.  Henry  Jackson . as  an 

indemnification  for  his  expenses  while  engaged  in  pur¬ 
chasing  apparatus  under  the  orders  of  this  Board  in 
Paris  in  1818.  The  Committee  would  further  report 
that,  altho  at  the  time  he  performed  this  service  Dr. 
Jackson  was  in  fact  a  professor  in  Franklin  College, 
yet  he  was  receiving  no  salary.” 

From  what  has  been  said  above  it  is  evident  that  the 
University  had  accumulated  quite  a  fine  equipment  in 
its  laboratories  so  it  became  absolutely  necessary  to 
make  ample  provision  for  its  preservation  as  well  as  for 
making  it  available  for  class  use,  so  in  1821  we  find  the 
Board  of  Trustees  resolving  “that  the  Prudential  Com¬ 
mittee  be  authorized  and  directed  to  have  the  brick 
chapel  fitted  up  for  the  safe  keeping  of  the  apparatus 
and  library  and  for  the  exhibition  of  experiments  in 
chemistry  and  natural  philosophy  and  that  the  expense 
of  the  same  be  paid  out  of  the  money  arising  from  the 
sale  of  town  lots  in  Athens.”  And  in  addition,  the  Board 
resolved  that  the  Prudential  Committee:  1.  “cause  to 
be  made  cases  and  sashes  fitted  with  glass  for  the  pres¬ 
ervation  of  the  instruments  from  dust  and  the  action 
of  the  air  and  external  violence.  Also  that  a  neat  count¬ 
er,  or  other  fence,  be  erected  within  which  no  person 
shall  be  permitted  to  pass,  except  the  person  having 
charge  of  the  apparatus.  [The  next  year’s  report  shows 
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that  this  was  done — “the  instruments  are  inclosed  in 
casements  calculated  for  their  preservation  and  too 
much  attention  to  this  subject  cannot  be  bestowed”]. 

2.  “That  no  person  but  the  President,  the  Professor 
of  Natural  Philosophy  and  Chemistry  and,  when  neces¬ 
sary,  the  students  of  the  Junior  and  Senior  classes  under 
the  immediate  inspection  of  the  Professor,  shall  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  handle  or  use  the  several  instruments.” 

4.  “Experiments  shall  be  performed  only  by  the 
Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy  and  Chemistry  with 
instruments  and  other  apparatus  and  by  the  Senior  and 
the  Junior  Sophisters  under  his  immediate  direction  and 
inspection.” 

In  spite  of  the  implication  in  thede  words  as  to  the 
use  of  the  apparatus  for  individual  laboratory  work, 
the  Committee  appointed  to  examine  the  Seniors  for 
graduation  the  next  year  reported  to  the  Board  dissat¬ 
isfaction  with  the  showing  made  by  the  students  on 
those  parts  of  the  work  which  required  demonstration 
and  so  the  Board  ordered  that  where  “the  use  of  the 
apparatus  is  necessary  for  illustration  that  it  be  not 
dispensed  with.” 

In  1822  the  Board  appropriated  $600  for  the  pur 
chase  of  scientific  books  and  mathematical  instruments 
and  the  same  year  Dr.  Jackson  was  allowed  another  ap¬ 
propriation  for  the  purchase  in  Europe  of  chemical  ap¬ 
paratus  and  supplies.  The  Board  went  further,  it  voted 
that  $300  be  allowed  annually  for  repairs  of  apparatus, 
for  new  apparatus,  and  for  laboratory  materials.  This 
last  action  marks  a  great  step  forward  in  the  support 
of  scientific  teaching,  but  the  greatest  step  was  taken 
when  the  Board  passed  the  following:  “Resolved,  by 
the  consent  of  the  present  officers  of  the  college  that  Dr. 
Jackson  be  released  from  any  and  all  of  the  duties  which 
relate  to  the  police  discipline,  or  government,  of  the 
college  and  that  his  services  be  exclusively  confined  to 
the  complete  care  of  the  Philosophical  Apparatus  and 
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the  instruction  of  the  classes  of  college,  submitted  to 
his  care,  in  due  course  of  collegiate  studies  at  stated 
hours,  which  shall  be  assigned  him  and  not  altered  with¬ 
out  his  consent.”  This,  however,  was  too  great  a  change 
from  the  practice  of  the  time  and  so  in  1825  it  was  re¬ 
pealed.  Dr.  Jackson  resigned  and  the  Rev.  G.  S.  Olds 
of  Massachusetts  was  elected  in  his  stead.  However  he 
served  for  only  one  year  and  at  the  next  Commence¬ 
ment  the  students  of  the  Senior  class  petitioned  the 
Board  to  let  Dr.  Jackson  sign  their  diplomas. 

This  was  done  and  then  Dr.  Jackson  was  re-elected 
Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy  and  Botany — James 
Jackson  had  been  made  Professor  of  Chemistry,  Miner¬ 
alogy  and  French  Language  in  1823  at  which  time  a  sep¬ 
arate  chemical  laboratory  was  fitted  up  and  in  this  way 
the  scientific  work  was  strengthened.  This  special  rec¬ 
ognition  of  mineralogy  soon  brought  a  gift  of  minerals 
from  Dr.  Daniel  of  Savannah. 

About  this  time  the  Faculty  complained  of  the  lack 
of  scientific  books  in  the  library  and  by  action  of  the 
Board  they  were  authorized  to  buy  what  was  needed. 
Two  years  later  the  Trustees  appropriated  $2,500  for 
the  purchase  of  books  for  the  library  and  the  next  year’s 
official  report  showed  that  approximately  1,000  new 
books  were  purchased  at  a  cost  of  $2,373.15% — this 
brought  the  total  number  of  volumes  in  the  library  to 
twenty-one  hundred. 

At  this  time  the  equipment  of  the  laboratories  must 
have  been  considered  fine  for  Mr.  Barnett,  the  American 
Consul  at  Paris,  reported  an  unexpended  balance  still 
in  his  hands.  Though  the  Board  at  this  time  authorized 
its  expenditure  for  apparatus  and  parts  for  repairs,  it 
was  by  action  of  the  Board  re-appropriated  two  years 
later  and  was  finally  used  in  part  payment  for  a  tele¬ 
scope. 
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In  1827,  Alonzo  Church,  who  had  been  elected  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Mathematics  and  Astronomy  in  1819,  was  al¬ 
lowed  $1,300  to  be  used  for  astronomical  instruments, 
and  two  years  later  $1,100  was  appropriated  for  mathe¬ 
matical  instruments.  The  library  and  the  mathematical 
instruments  were  destroyed  when  New  College  burned 
in  1830.  At  the  next  meeting  of  the  Board,  it  was 
“resolved  that  the  sum  of  $3,000  be  and  the  same  is 
hereby  appropriated  for  the  purchase  of  mathematical 
and  other  instruments  and  books  that  may  be  deemed 
immediately  necessary  for  instruction  in  the  college,  and 
that  a  suitable  and  proper  person  be  employed  by  the 
Prudential  Committee  who  shall  visit  the  northern  cities 
for  the  purpose  of  such  purchase.”  President  Church, 
elected  in  1829,  was  chosen  for  this  purpose  and  later 
reported  the  purchase  of  1,680  volumes  at  a  cost  of 
$3,271.68,  but  he  reports  no  mathematical  instruments 
among  his  purchases.  This  is  surprising  as  they  were 
specifically  mentioned  in  the  appropriation  and  Presi¬ 
dent  Church,  having  been  formerly  Professor  of  Mathe¬ 
matics,  would  seemingly  have  been  partial  to  that  de¬ 
partment.  The  Board  seemingly  was  satisfied  and  made 
several  appropriations  in  succession  to  replace  the  li¬ 
brary  which  had  been  destroyed.  However,  two  years 
after  the  fire,  the  Board  “resolved  that  the  President  be 
and  he  is  hereby  authorized  to  cause  a  telescope  of  suf¬ 
ficient  size  to  answer  the  exegensies  of  the  college  to  be 
purchased,  provided  the  price  does  not  exceed  $800. 
Resolved  also  that  the  amount  of  money  now  in  the 
hands  of  Mr.  Barnett  at  Paris  and  the  amount  in  the 
hands  of  the  President  which  is  a  balance  of  an  unex¬ 
pended  appropriation  heretofore  made  to  purchase 
mathematical  instruments  be  both  applied  to  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  such  telescope.”  This  instrument  was  not  re¬ 
ceived  till  over  a  year  had  elapsed  and  then  the  Board 
took  this  action,  “Resolved  that  the  thanks  of  this  Board 
are  due  and  the  same  are  tendered  Mr.  Aaron  Vail  for 
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his  kind  offices  in  procuring  and  forwarding  to  the  Uni¬ 
versity  the  elegant  telescope  which  has  lately  been  se¬ 
cured  from  London.” 

Dr.  Henry  Jackson  made  his  final  resignation  in  1828 
and  the  Board,  instead  of  electing  a  successor,  made  Pro¬ 
fessor  James  Jackson  Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy, 
Chemistry,  and  Mineralogy  instead  of  Chemistry,  Min¬ 
eralogy  and  French  Language — French  was  dropped 
temporarily. 

One  year  after  the  fire,  Malthus  A.  Ward  of  Salem, 
Massachusetts,  was  elected  Professor  of  Natural  His¬ 
tory  and  his  department  soon  became  a  popular  one  with 
the  Trustees.  The  Board  immediately  appropriated 
$500  for  the  purchase  of  minerals  and  in  November  of 
that  year,  they  authorized  the  purchase  of  Professor 
Ward’s  private  collection  of  books  and  resolved  “that  the 
lot  known  as  the  Stewards  lot  be  set  apart  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  establishing  a  botanical  garden.”  Again,  they 
said  “That  in  this  new  and  interesting  department  there 
remains  much  to  be  done.  They  have  great  reliance  in 
the  talents  and  industry  of  Professor  Ward  and  feel  sat¬ 
isfied  that  under  his  vigilant  superintendence,  his  de¬ 
partment  will  soon  acquire  in  college  the  importance 
that  it  merits.  That  the  Prudential  Committee  cause 
to  be  constructed  suitable  shew  cases  for  the  reception 
of  the  mineralogical  cabinet  and  also  stands  and  tables 
on  which  to  display  them.” 

They  went  even  further  than  this — they  ordered  con¬ 
structed  a  two  story  brick  building  for  housing  the  li¬ 
brary  and  the  minerals  that  Professor  Ward  was  so 
successfully  collecting.  I  say  this  in  connection  with  the 
Natural  History  Department  inasmuch  as  the  recom¬ 
mendation  for  the  building  came  from  the  Committee 
that  was  reporting  on  this  department.  A  second  gift 
of  minerals  from  Savannah  came  at  this  time  from  Rev. 
Geo.  White.  As  for  the  Botanical  Garden  old  citizens 
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of  Athens  even  today  refer  to  the  beauties  and  wonders 
of  that  delightful  spot. 

In  all  the  records  of  the  Trustees,  there  is  little 
interference  with  the  professors  in  their  work  and  yet 
in  1831  the  Trustees  “Resolved  that  each  officer  be  re¬ 
quired  to  deliver  annually  a  course  of  lectures  written 
in  full  on  the  several  subjects  belonging  to  his  depart¬ 
ment:  viz.,* 

3d.  The  Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy  and 
Chemistry,  a  course  on  each  of  those  subjects,  with  par¬ 
ticular  reference  to  their  application  to  the  useful  arts. 

4th.  The  Professor  of  Natural  History,  a  course  on 
Botany,  Mineralogy,  Geology,  &  Physiology. 

5th.  The  Professor  of  Mathematics  and  Astronomy, 
a  course  on  Astronomy  and  the  benefits  resulting  from 
the  Mathematics  to  the  useful  arts.” 

This  resolution  seemingly  was  disregarded  by  the 
Faculty  with  the  permission  of  the  President,  so  the 
next  year  the  Board  resolved  “but  they  avail  themselves 
of  this  occasion  to  entertain  the  opinion  that  this  meas¬ 
ure  in  its  whole  extent  is  essential  to  the  character  and 
prosperity  of  the  institution.”  The  records  do  not  show 
whether  it  was  obeyed  the  next  year  or  not,  but  I  rather 
think  that  the  Trustees  were  right  and  all  of  our  insti¬ 
tutions  would  be  better  for  some  legislation  of  this  na¬ 
ture,  though  1  am  doubtful  as  to  the  hearing  we  would 
receive  from  the  student  bodies. 

In  what  I  have  already  said  I  have  given  little  idea 
of  what  was  purchased  with  the  many  appropriations 
for  apparatus.  This  has  been  because  there  is  little 
record  from  which  the  information  could  be  derived. 
The  Trustees  did  order  that  a  list  of  the  apparatus  be 
filed  in  the  Library  but  the  Library  was  burned  and  so 
if  those  Faculty  members  were  more  observant  of  re¬ 
quests  of  this  kind  than  those  of  our  day,  the  record  is 
lost. 

S  I  (ive  only  thoM  that  refer  to  Science. 
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In  mathematics,  globes  were  mentioned  and  on  one 
occasion  (it  was  in  1818)  we  have  this:  “Mr.  Camak 
having  stated  by  letter  that  he  had  received  an  appoint¬ 
ment  from  the  governor  of  the  state,  as  mathematician 
to  assist  in  ascertaining  the  boundary  line  between  this 
state  and  Tennessee  and  requesting  permission  of  the 
Board  to  fulfil  that  appointment  and  to  make  use  of 
such  instruments  belonging  to  the  apparatus  of  the  col¬ 
lege  as  may  be  necessary  for  that  business :  It  is  resolved 
that  the  said  request  be  granted.”  This  would  lead  us 
to  believe  that  there  were  good  surveyors’  instruments. 
Mention  has  already  been  made  of  the  telescope,  but  it 
may  be  that  there  was  one  before  the  fire  of  1830. 

In  physics  (natural  philosophy),  the  only  names 
given  are  in  one  of  the  reports  of  the  condition  of  the 
apparatus — ^furs,  and  electrophorus.  But  it  is  easy  to 
supply  quite  a  list,  especially  as  there  is  reason  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  some  of  the  old  pieces  now  in  the  laboratory 
were  handed  down  to  us  from  the  fathers.  I  would  in¬ 
clude  in  a  list  air  pumps,  apparatus  for  frictional  elec¬ 
tricity,  a  Franklin  kite,  mechanical  pieces  of  various 
types  for  teaching  the  lever,  the  wheel  and  axle,  &c.  In 
1833,  a  petition  was  presented  from  a  Mr.  Guttenburger, 
asking  to  exchange  some  books  which  he  had  for  the 
magic  lantern  and  Phantasmagoria  owned  by  the  Uni¬ 
versity.  Other  business  seems  to  have  crowded  the 
answer  to  this  petition  off  the  calendar. 

In  chemistry,  mention  is  made  of  the  purchase  of 
two  eudiometers  in  1829  and  the  statement  is  made 
that  one  cannot  be  used  without  a  calorimeter  and  so 
the  Board  authorized  the  purchase  of  a  calorimeter.  A 
galvanic  defiagrator  (an  instrument  for  causing  com¬ 
bustion  especially  of  metals)  was  mentioned  as  costing 
more  than  the  estimate  made  by  Professor  James  Jack- 
son,  but  the  Board  saw  no  way  of  preventing  such  things 
from  happening  and  so  paid  the  bill.  All  this  seems 
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very  meager  but  I  have  relied  upon  the  records  of  the 
Trustees  for  my  data. 

In  order  to  understand  the  Science  taught  in  the  col¬ 
lege  in  the  first  three  decades  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
it  is  also  necessary  to  look  at  the  entrance  requirements 
of  the  time.  According  to  a  Bulletin  of  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Education,  there  were  no  entrance  re¬ 
quirements  other  than  Latin  and  Greek  before  1800,  ex¬ 
cept  in  a  few  instances.  North  Carolina,  which  opened 
its  doors  in  1795,  called  for  a  knowledge  of  Arithmetic 
through  the  “rule  of  three”;  Harvard  in  1802  made  a 
like  requirement  and  in  1819  added  the  requirement  of 
simple  equations  in  Algebra  and  the  next  year  specified 
vulgar  and  decimal  fractions,  proportion,  compound  and 
simple,  simple  and  double  fellowship,  alligation,  medial 
and  alternate  sailing,  &c.  The  University  of  Georgia 
made  no  requirement  except  in  Latin  and  Greek  until 
1816  when  Arithmetic  through  the  rule  of  three  was 
specified.  Th's  was  gradually  raised  till  sometime  in 
the  ’thirties  it  became  all  of  arithmetic  together  with 
algebra  through  simple  equations. 

In  the  beginning  of  this  address  I  gave  the  course 
of  study  as  set  forth  by  President  Meigs  in  1801,  but  in 
1816  when  the  formal  code  of  laws  of  the  University  was 
adopted,  the  requirements  were  as  follows:  For  en¬ 
trance  the  only  requirement  other  than  Latin  and  Greek 
(and  those  by  the  way  are  almost  equal  to  those  of  to¬ 
day)  was  a  knowledge  of  the  simple  operations  of  Arith¬ 
metic.  In  the  Freshman  year  the  student  studied  arith¬ 
metic  and  this  study  was  even  continued  in  the  Sopho¬ 
more  class  and  that  year  was  completed  with  a  study 
of  algebra  and  geography.  In  the  Junior  year,  he  stud¬ 
ied  geometry,  trigonometry,  astronomy,  chemistry,  and 
natural  philosophy.  In  the  Senior  year,  the  Professor 
of  Mathematics  was  permitted  to  give  any  advanced 
course  in  matheme  cics  that  he  might  desire.  The  other 
work  of  that  year  was  largely  review  preparatory  to 
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examinations.  My  original  intention  was  to  carry  this 
study  into  the  other  colleges  of  the  state  and  try  to  de¬ 
duce  some  lessons  and  to  call  attention  to  some  of  the 
leaders  but  I  was  disappointed  in  securing  some  of  the 
data  necessary  for  the  study  and  so  confined  myself  to 
the  University  of  Georgia.  However,  as  the  period  cov¬ 
ered  is  prior  to  the  founding  of  Mercer  and  Emory,  it 
is  a  common  heritage  in  which  we  all  as  citizens  of 
Georgia  can  glory.  We  all  think  of  the  struggles  that 
we  have  today  in  the  mangement  of  our  affairs  but  as 
we  read  the  records  of  those  early  struggles  and  the 
hardships  that  they  endured  our  hearts  ought  to  swell 
with  pride  and  thanksgiving.  I  am  thinking  particu¬ 
larly  of  the  occasion  when  New  College  was  burned, 
there  was  small  balance  in  the  treasury  which  might 
have  been  used  for  a  temporary  structure,  but  no  it  was 
the  books  that  were  most  needed  and  immediately  this 
want  was  attended  to.  It  is  true  the  Legislature  came 
to  their  assistance  with  a  loan  of  ten  thousand  dollars 
for  a  new  building  but  that  came  later.  Many  a  year 
the  income  was  not  sufficient  to  take  care  of  the  regular 
scale  of  salaries  and  so  the  next  year,  these  professors 
accepted  the  cut  and  went  ahead  where  it  was  possible 
while  many  had  to  drop  out  in  order  to  care  for  their 
families.  They  stood  firm  for  their  ideals  and  I  believe 
taught  science  as  it  was  interpreted  in  their  day  to  the 
best  of  their  ability.’ 


It. 


S  At  a  later  date  I  wiah  to  complete  thia  study  aa  I  had  oricinally  planned 
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The  manuscript,  chapter  IV  of  which  forms  this 
paper,  is  in  the  possession  of  Mrs.  C.  Morton  Strahan, 
of  Athens,  Georgia,  a  daughter  of  “Major”  Basinger. 
Internal  evidence  points  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was 
written  in  the  late  1870s  or  early  1880s.  The  author 
states  that  “Blake  is  now  a  professor  at  a  College  in 
No.  Carolina,  or  was  when  I  last  heard  of  him.”  Blake 
was  President  of  Davidson  College  from  1871  to  1877, 
and  died  in  1884.  It  is  likely,  then,  that  1871  and  1884 
are  the  extreme  dates  of  composition,  for  “Major”  Bas¬ 
inger  would  certainly  have  been  apprised  of  Blake’s 
death. 

William  Starr  Basinger  was  bom  in  Savannah,  Geor¬ 
gia,  in  1827.  In  1845,  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  he  entered 
the  University  of  Georgia,  from  which  institution  he  was 
graduated  the  following  year.  For  a  number  of  years 
he  practised  law  in  Savannah,  a  profession  which,  with 
wavering  zeal,  he  followed  throughout  his  life.  At  the 
outbreak  of  the  Civil  War,  Basinger  became  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  of  the  18th  Georgia  Battalion  of  the  Confederate 
Army.  In  1866,  he  married  Miss  Margaret  Garnett,  of 
Virginia.  For  one  term,  1880-81,  he  served  in  the  Geor¬ 
gia  State  Legislature.  In  1886,  “Major”  Basinger  was 
elected  President  of  the  North  Georgia  Agrciultural  and 
Mechanical  College,  at  Dahlonega,  and  served  in  this 
capacity  until  he  resigned  in  1896.  His  death  occurred 
in  Athens,  Georgia,  in  1910. 

Lester  Hargrett. 

It  was  the  Xmas  after  this  that  Uncle  Edwin,^  with 
his  wife  and  children,  made  the  visit  to  Savannah  which 
I  have  mentioned  before,  and  offered  to  bear  any  ex¬ 
penses  at  College  if  I  would  go  to  Yale.*  I  preferred 
Franklin  College,  at  Athens,  because  I  expected  to  live 


1  Edwin  Pennon  Stnrr. 

2  For  a  dUcuraion  of  this  tendency  of  Southern  atudenta  to  attend  North¬ 
ern  eoUcses,  particularly  Yale,  see  John  Donald  Wade,  Auguttut  Baldwin  Long- 
atreat.  A  Study  of  tho  Dovolopmont  of  Culturo  in  tko  South,  (New  York,  1924). 
pp.  24-42. 
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in  Georgia,  and  thought  it  would  be  better  for  me  to 
make  friends  in  my  own  country,  and  not  among  stran¬ 
gers  whom  I  would  probably  never  see  again  after  leav¬ 
ing  College.  And,  tho  the  reputation  of  Yale  was  far 
higher,  and  it  had  a  larger  corps  of  instructors,  and 
offered  large  opportunities  for  education,  I  was  of  the 
opinion  that  much  more  depends  on  the  student  than  on 
his  instructors;  and  that,  as  I  earnestly  wished  to  im¬ 
prove,  I  could  do  so  as  well  at  the  one  place  as  at  the 
other.  Reflecting  on  this  subject  since,  I  am  still  of 
the  opinion  that  I  was  right.  Possibly  I  may  have  had 
an  opportunity  to  learn  more  things  at  Yale,  but  I  have 
lived  in  Georgia,  and  the  friends  I  made  at  Franklin 
have  adhered  to  me  thro  life,  and  those  who  survive  do 
so  still. 

This  winter*  my  mother  succeeded  in  making  ar¬ 
rangements  to  maintain  me  at  College  for  a  couple  of 
years,  and  I  accordingly  went  to  Athens  and  entered  the 
Junior  Class  half-advanced.  The  College  year  began 
then  immediately  after  Commencement,  which  occurred 
the  first  week  in  August;  and  the  long  vacation  began 
the  first  of  November  and  continued  until  early  in  Jan¬ 
uary.  And  a  student,  who  entered  a  class  in  January, 
was  said  to  enter  half-advanced.  I  might  easily  have 
entered  the  Senior  class,  but  thought  it  better  to  enter 
the  Junior,  so  as  to  have  as  long  a  period  of  training  as 
I  could. 

This  was  in  January,  1845.  I  well  remember  that, 
on  the  night  before  I  left,  there  was  a  considerable  fire, 
which  destroyed  a  number  of  wooden  houses  which  stood 
on  the  site  of  the  present  Custom  House  in  Savannah,  at 
the  corner  of  Bull  and  Bay  Streets. 

There  were  six  or  seven  of  us  going  to  Athens  at  the 
same  time — of  whom  I  remember  Stephen  V.  Benet,*  of 

3  The  winter  of  1844. 

4  Stephen  Vincent  Benet.  Matriculate,  clau  of  1845.  Waahinrton,  D.  C. 
b.  St.  AuKuatine,  Fla.,  1827.  A.  M.  Univ.  Ga.  LL.  D.  Georgetown  Univ.  Grad¬ 
uate  U.  S.  MU.  Academy,  m.  Laura  B.  Walker.  Brig.  Gen.  U.  S.  Army  and  Chief 
of  Ordnance.  Author  of  A  Treatite  on  Military  Latet.  d.  1895. 
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St.  Augustine,  Benjamin  S.  Screven*  and  Henry  H. 
Bacon,®  of  Liberty  Co.,  Ga.,  and  Charles  S.  Hardee’  and 
Henry  W.  Verstille,®  of  Savannah.  We  went  in  the 
steamer  Ivanhoe  up  the  river  to  Augusta,  &  thence  by 
rail  to  Athens.  At  Augusta,  we  fell  in  with  a  number 
of  other  fellows  from  various  parts  of  Georgia  and 
South  Carolina,  all  going  to  Athens  to  College.  Others 
joined  us  at  various  points  along  the  road,  so  that  there 
was  quite  a  large  party  of  us  when  we  reached  Athens. 

The  Faculty  of  Franklin  College  was  then  composed 
as  follows — Dr.  Alonzo  Church,®  President;  James  Jack- 
son,i®  Prof.  Chemistry  &  French;  Charles  F.  McCay,’’ 
Math  &  Physics;  Dr.  Henry  Hull,^*  Astronomy;  Dr. 
William  Bacon  Stevens,**  History,  Rhetoric,  &c;  James 
P.  Waddell  [sic;  Waddel],**  Latin  &  Greek;  Nahum  H. 
Wood,**  Tutor.  All  of  them  are  now  dead,  except,  per¬ 
haps,  Prof.  Waddell,*®  whom  we  used  to  call  “old  Pewt” 
— tho’  I  never  knew  why.  Dr.  Hull  went  by  the  name 
of  “old  Cosine,”  and  Prof.  Jackson  by  that  of  Major. 


5  Benjamin  Smith  Screven.  Graduate,  elaaa  of  1846.  Liberty  Co..  Ga. 
b.  Ga.  1826.  m.  1  Ann  Baker.  2  Rosa  J.  Jones.  Planter.  Capt.  29th  Ga.  Cav¬ 
alry,  C.  8.  Army.  d.  1871. 

6  Henry  Holcombe  Bacon.  Graduate,  class  of  1847.  Mitchell  Cn..  Ga.  b. 
Ga.  1824.  m.  Belle  Dawson.  Mem.  State  Ley.  Pres.  E.  Ala.  Female  CoQ.,  Tu» 
kegee.  Planter.  ^  1867. 

7  Charles  Seton  Hardee.  Graduate,  class  of  1848.  Savannah,  Ga.  b. 
Ga.  1880.  m.  Martha  J.  Gallaudet.  Lieut.  1st  Ga.  Rey.  Major  and  A.  D.  C., 
C.  S.  Army.  Clerk  Chatham  Sup.  Court,  1877-88.  City  Treaa.  Savannah  since 
1888.  Mr.  Hardee  is  at  present  (1926)  the  oldest  living  graduate  of  the  Univers¬ 
ity  of  Georgia. 

8  Henry  William  Verstille.  Matriculate,  class  of  1848.  Macon,  Ga.  Capt. 
C.  S.  Army.  d.  1897. 

9  Elected  1829,  resigned  1859.  Some  idea  of  the  character  of  President 
Church  may  be  gained  from  the  following  sources:  Joseph  LtContt,  Autobiog- 
rapky  of,  William  Dallam  Armes,  editor.  (New  York,  1908),  pp,  156-164;  Coi. 
Richard  Malcolm  Johnston.  Autobiography  of  (Washington,  1902),  pp.  87-112; 
"When  New  College  Was  New ;  Being  the  Diary  of  a  Georgia  Student  (James 
Danid  Frederick]  in  t)ie  Year  1849,”  Ths  Georgia  Cracker,  November.  1921,  pp. 
6-22. 

10  Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy  or  Physics,  1827-1842,  and  of  Cliem- 
istry  and  Zoology,  1828-1860. 

11  Elected  1842,  resigned  1846. 

12  Also  Professor  of  Mathematics.  Elected  1880,  resigned  1846. 

18  Elected  1848,  resigned  1848. 

14  Elected  1886,  resigned  1866. 

16  Elected  Tutor  1888,  resigned  1847.  Elected  Adjunct  Professor  of 
Mathematics  1847,  resigned  1861. 

16  "Since  writing  the  opposite  page.  I  liave  learned  tliat  Prof.  Waddell 
)uu  been  many  years  dead."  (Basinger’s  note.] 
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Dr.  Stevens  was  an  Episcopalian  clergyman,  &  had 
charge  of  the  church  at  Athens.  He  afterwards  became 
Bishop  of  Pennsylvania.  My  intercourse  with  all  was 
pleasant  enough,  tho’  Dr.  Stevens  was  very  little  liked 
by  the  students;  chiefly,  I  think,  because  he  had  an  air 
of  haughtiness,  tho’,  perhaps,  not  really  so. 

There  were  a  good  many  students  from  Charleston 
and  the  lower  coast  of  South  Carolina,  and  from  Savan¬ 
nah  and  Liberty  County  in  Georgia.  There  was  a  more 
marked  difference  in  those  days  between  the  people  of 
the  coast  and  of  the  up-country  than  there  is  now,  and 
a  certain  jealousy  on  the  part  of  the  latter.  This  was 
due,  in  a  great  measure,  to  the  distance  which  sepa¬ 
rated  them  and  the  consequent  infrequency  of  inter¬ 
course  between  them.  But  whatever  was  the  cause  of 
this,  the  students  from  the  low  country  naturally  asso¬ 
ciated  more  intimately  with  each  other — tho’  of  course, 
there  was  really  no  exclusiveness,  and  our  set  included 
a  number  from  the  upper  country  whose  parents  had 
removed  thither  from  the  coast,  and  others  who  seemed 
to  be  more  inclined  towards  us.”  My  principal  friends 
and  associates  were  Edward  P.  Palmer,^*  of  So.  Ca., 
brother  of  the  celebrated  Rev.  Dr.  Benjamin  P.  Palmer, 
— now  himself  also  a  presbyterian  clergyman;  and 
Stephen  V.  Benet,  of  St.  Augustine,  now  a  retired  Brig. 
Genl.  of  the  U.  S.  Army ;  of  the  Senior  class — Daniel  H. 
Bacot,”  of  Beaufort  District,  So.  Ca.;  Wm.  G.  De¬ 
lon  [e]y,2®  originally  of  St.  Marys,  but  then  residing  in 

17  Sae  Ulrich  Bonnell  Phillips,  Georgia  and  State  Rigkte.  A  Study  of  the 
Political  Hietory  of  Georgia  from  the  Revolution  to  the  Civil  War,  voith  Par¬ 
ticular  Regard  to  Federal  Relatione  (WashitiKton,  1902),  pp.  87-112;  and  Ulrich 
Bonnell  Phillips,  American  Negro  Slavery,  A  Survey  of  the  Supply,  Employment 
and  Control  of  Negro  Labor  ae  Determined  by  the  Plantation  Regime  (New  York, 
1918),  pp.  164-162. 

18  Edwin  Porter  Palmer.  Graduate,  class  of  1846.  Harrisonburtc,  Vo. 
b.  S.  C.  1826.  1st  honor,  m.  1  Anne  Buchanan,  2  Mrs.  Bessie  Kirkland.  Chap¬ 
lain  14tb  Go.  ReK.  C.  S.  Army.  Prof.  Metaphysics  La.  State  Univ.,  1867-69. 
Pres.  Austin  Coll..  Tex.,  1882-86.  Presbyterian  minister,  d.  1905. 

19  Daniel  DeSaussure  Bncot.  Graduate,  class  of  1846.  Pendleton,  S.  C. 
b.  S.  C.  1827.  m.  Rosa  A.  Taylor.  Physician,  d.  1862. 

20  William  G.  Deloney.  Graduate,  class  of  1846.  Athens,  Gk.  1st  honor, 
m.  Rosa  Huiruenin.  Lawyer.  Lieut.  CoL  Cobb’s  liexion  Cavalry,  C.  S.  Army. 
Killed  in  battie,  1864. 
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Athens;  Henry  H.  Dunwody,*^  of  Roswell,  Ga.;  Eugene 
U.  Harris, “  of  Athens;  William  A.  Lofton,**  now  of 
Macon;  Benjamin  S.  Screven,  of  Liberty  Co.;  James  W. 
Warren,**  then  of  Columbus;  of  my  own  class — Henry 
H.  Bacon,  of  Liberty  Co.,  and  Charles  A.  Dunwody,** 
of  Roswell,  of  the  sophomore  class — and  Thomas  King** 
and  Bayard  A.  Hand,*’  of  Roswell,  and  Richard  H.  Mc¬ 
Leod,**  of  Greenville,  So.  Ca.,  and  Francis  R.  Timmons,** 
of  Charleston,  of  the  Freshman  class.  But  1  must  not 
forget  Henry  Timrod,*®  of  So.  Ca.,  who  was  afterwards 
quite  distinguished  as  a  poet.  Of  course,  there  were 
many  others  with  whom  I  was  on  excellent  terms,  and 
who,  those  who  yet  survive,  have  remained  my  friends 
thro’  life.  But  my  special  intimates  were  Benet,  De¬ 
lon  [e]y,  the  elder  Dunwody,  Eugene  Harris,  and  Ben 
Screven.  Benet,  however,  was  there  but  a  few  months 
after  I  entered,  as  he  went  to  West  Point  that  year.  I 
saw  him  in  Savannah  two  years  afterwards,  as  he 
passed  thro’  on  his  way  to  St.  Augustine  on  the  occasion 
of  his  regular  furlough.  I  have  always  understood  that 
his  father  was  a  very  humble  man,  a  Minorcan,  who 
kept  a  little  shop  in  St.  Augustine ;  and  that  Benet  was 
ashamed  of  his  belongings,  &  never  visited  them  again 
after  that  furlough.  At  all  events,  he  remained  in  the 


21  Henry  Macon  Dunwody.  Graduate,  elaaa  of  1846.  Roawell,  Ga.  b. 
Ga.  1826.  m.  Matilda  Maxwell.  Planter.  MaJ.  Slat  Ga.  Res.  C.  S.  Army.  Killed 
in  battle  of  Gettyaburs.  Pa.,  1868. 

22  Euftene  Upaon  Harria.  Graduate,  elaaa  of  1846.  Atlanta.  Ga.  b. 
Ga.  1826.  Planter,  d.  1899. 

28  William  Alpheua  Lofton.  Graduate,  elaaa  of  1846.  Maeon,  Ga.  Law¬ 
yer.  m.  Kate  Burney.  Sol.  Gen.  Mem.  Lett.  CoL  C.  S.  Army.  d.  1896. 

24  Jamea  W.  Warren.  Graduate,  elaaa  of  1846.  Secretary  Executive  De¬ 
partment.  d.  1908. 

26  Charlea  Archibald  Alexander  Dunwody.  Graduate,  elaaa  of  1848.  Dnn- 
wody,  Ga.  b.  Ga.  1828.  m.  Ellen  C.  Rice.  Merchant  and  Manufacturer.  Lieut. 
Tth  Ga.  Res-  C.  S.  Army.  Diaabled  in  battle  of  Manaaaaa.  d.  1906. 

26  Thomas  E.  Kinc.  Matriculate,  elaaa  of  1848.  Roswell.  Ga.  m.  Mias 
Clemena.  Lawyer.  Capt.  C.  S.  Army.  Killed  in  battle,  Cbiekamauca,  1868. 

27  Bayard  Epinetua  Hand.  Matriculate,  elaaa  of  1860.  b.  Ga.  1880.  m. 
Alice  Wbitefleld.  1st  Lieut.  U.  S.  Navy.  d.  1869. 

28  Richard  H.  McLeod.  Graduate,  elaaa  of  1848.  Greenville,  S.  C. 

29  Francis  R.  Timmons.  Matriculate,  class  of  1848.  Charleston,  S.  C. 

SO  Henry  Timrod.  Matriculate,  class  of  1847.  Charleston,  S.  C.  b.  S.  C. 
1829.  m.  Kate  Godwin.  War  Correspondent.  S.  C.  Res.  C.  S.  Army.  Poet, 
d.  1867. 
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army  when  Florida  seceded,  and,  though  he  did  not 
take  the  field  against  her,  being  in  the  Ordnance  Depart¬ 
ment,  he  made  munitions  of  war  to  be  used  against  her. 
This  was  just  as  wrong  in  my  opinion;  and  I  consider 
that  he  was  a  traitor  to  his  country.  We  kept  up  quite 
a  correspondence  fo*'  some  time  after  he  went  to  West 
Point  &  he  seemed  to  like  me — but  I  do  not  wish  ever 
to  see  him  again.  He  showed  considerable  talent  as  a 
student ;  and  I  have  heard  that  he  had  a  very  high  repu¬ 
tation  in  the  Army. 

Delon  [e]y  was  a  very  bright  fellow.  We  became, 
after  graduation,  more  intimate  than  before.  He,  after 
awhile,  married  Miss  Rosa  Huguenin,  a  next-door  neigh¬ 
bor  of  ours  in  Savannah,  and  I  was  his  Ist-groomsman. 
He  became  a  Colonel  of  Cavalry  in  the  Confederate 
Army,  and  was  killed  at  Gettysburg. 

Henry  Dunwody,  also,  was  killed  at  Gettysburg — 
being  then  a  Major,  but  of  what  regiment  I  don’t  know 
that  I  ever  heard.  Both  of  these  were  lawyers.  De¬ 
lon  [e]y  settled  in  Athens — Dunwody  at  Rome.  But  the 
latter  did  not  stick — he  soon  gave  up  the  profession,  and 
became  a  planter  somewhere  in  South-west  Georgia. 

I  was  more  intimate  with  Eugene  Harris  than  with 
any  of  the  others.  He  is  still  living  with  some  of  the 
family — for,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  he  has  never  done  any¬ 
thing  in  life,  and  I  imagine,  is  wholly  dependent  on  his 
friends.’*  He  is  son  of  Genl.  Jeptha  V.  Harris” — a  rich 
old  cotton-planter,  who  made  his  residence  in  Athens 
in  order  to  educate  Eugene.  There  were  about  a  dozen 
children  in  the  family ;  but  none  of  them  remained  with 
their  parents  at  that  time  but  3  daughters — Rebecca, 

SI  “Since  writing  the  opposite  pagre — indeed,  since  we  came  to  Athens.  I 
have  seen  Harris  several  times.  He  has  been,  for  some  years.  Secretary  or  Man. 
aster  of  the  Piedmont  Drivinic  Club  in  Atlanta.  I  have  spent  a  dv  or  two 
with  him  there,  and  be  has  spent  a  day  or  two  with  us  in  Athens,  He  came  over 
to  attend  Mastcie’s  weddinst,  which  took  place  at  1  o'clock  in  the  day — but  mistook 
the  time,  and  came  to  the  house  that  evening.”  [Basinger's  note.] 

82  Jeptha  V.  Harris.  1782-1856.  Member  of  the  first  graduating  class  of  the 
University  of  Georgia,  and  for  a  number  of  years  President  of  tbe  Alumni  Society 
and  a  trustee  of  that  institution. 
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Susan,  &  Tallulah,  and  my  friend  Eugene.  Miss  Re> 
becca  married  a  Mr.  Bibb,  of  Montgomery,  Ala.,  is  still 
living  there,  I  believe.  Susan  was  the  first  wife  of  my 
friend  Joel  Abbott  Billups,^’  who  was  in  the  class  ahead 
of  me.  Tallulah  married  Robert  Taylor,  a  cousin  of 
Delon  [e]y’s,  and  afterwards  James  A.  Carlton,*^  of  my 
class,  with  whom  she  yet  lives  in  Athens.  I  was  very 
fond  of  this  family,  &  was  almost  at  home  in  their 
house.  They  treated  me  with  the  greatest  kindness,  and 
I  shall  always  feel  the  greatest  regard  for  them.  They 
contributed  more  than  all  others  in  Athens  to  make 
social  life  pleasant  to  me  there.**  Next  to  Harris  in  my 
intimacy,  and  deserving  it  just  as  much,  was  Ben  Screv¬ 
en.  He  was  not  specially  bright,  but  of  a  gay  and  cheer¬ 
ful  spirit,  and  a  most  loving  [,]  lovable,  and  faithful 
friend.  He  became  a  planter  in  Liberty  Co.  &  married, 
for  his  first  wife,  a  Miss  Baker.**  After  her  death,  he 
married  Rosa  Jones,  sister  of  my  friend  Wm.  Louis 
Jones,*’  of  the  same  county,  of  the  class  ahead  of  me, 
who  has  since  been  one  of  the  Professors  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Georgia.  Ben  Screven  was  a  Captain  of  Cav¬ 
alry  during  the  war,  and  died  in  Athens  some  years 
after  it.  I  give  here  the  names  of  all  the  members  of 
my  class  as  it  stood  at  graduation.  They  were  as  fol- 


83  Joel  Abbott  BUIuoa.  Graduate,  class  of  1845.  Madison.  Ga.  b.  Ga. 
1826.  B.  L.  WUliam  and  Mary.  m.  1  Susan  J.  Harris,  2  Mrs.  Victoria  C.  DanieL 
Lawyer.  State  Senator,  18S5>59.  Pres.  Elector,  1884.  Trustee  Uniy.  Ga.  1867>96. 
Presbyterian  elder,  d.  1904. 

84  James  A.  Carlton.  Graduate,  class  of  1846.  Athens.  Ga.  in.  1  Misa 
Janes,  2  Mrs.  Tallulah  Taylor.  Merchant  and  accountant. 

85  “I  am  now  encased  in  repayinc  to  Mrs.  Carlton  some  of  those  kind¬ 
nesses.  She  is  inTolved  in  a  law-suit  thro’  which,  if  she  fails,  she  will  lose 
everythinc  she  has  in  the  world,  and  I  represent  her  in  it  as  her  coanseL  The 
ease  has  been  lost  in  the  Superior  Court  of  Clarke  County,  4t  the  papers  In  It 
srere  sent  up  yesterday  to  the  Supreme  Court.  It  is  probably  the  last  case  in 
which  I  will  ever  appear.  Sept.  16./96.”  [Basinger’s  note.] 

86  “I  was  groomsman  at  the  wedding."  (Basinger’s  note.] 

87  William  Lewis  Jones.  Graduate,  class  of  1846.  1st  honor.  Atlanta, 
Ga.  b.  Ga.  1827.  m.  Mary  Williams.  M.  D.  ColL  Phys.  and  Surg.  N.  Y. ;  B.  S. 
Harvard  Univ. ;  Mem.  Acad.  Nat.  Sci.  Phils. :  Eloston  Soe.  Nat.  Hist. ;  Lyceum 
Nat.  Hist.  N.  Y. :  Assoc,  for  Advanet.  Science.  Physician.  Prof.  Nat.  Science 
Univ.  Ga.,  1862,  1861-71.  Prof.  Agriculture  Univ.  Ga..  1886-97.  Director  Ex¬ 
periment  Station.  18b9.  Farmer.  Chemist  Confed.  Powder  Hills,  1864-66.  Editor 
SoutAem  Cultieeter. 
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lows — William  H.  Allen,**  Daniel  D.  Bacot,*®  Samuel  J. 
Bailey,^®  William  S.  Basinger, John  R.  Blake,^*  James 
Carlton,  James  V.  Collier,^*  Charles  H.  Dendy,*^  Henry 

M.  Dunwody,^®  Eugene  U.  Harris,  George  M.  T.  Hurt,** 
Thomas  A.  Hoyt,*’  Abda  Johnson,**  Elijah  C.  Jones,** 
Henry  M.  Law,®®  William  A.  Lofton,  Thomas  B.  Moss,®* 
Reuben  P.  Peeples,®*  Benjamin  S.  Screven,  John  M. 
Ware,®*  James  W.  Warren.  Of  Allen,  Bailey,  Hurt, 
Peeples,  I  have  not  heard  since.  Bacot,  Collier,  Daw¬ 
son,  Delon  [e]y,  Dendy,  Dunwody,  Johnson,  Jones,  Law, 
Screven,  and  Ware  are  dead.  Blake  is  now  a  professor 
at  a  College  in  No.  Carolina,  or  was  when  I  last  heard 
of  him.  Carlton  is  living  in  Athens.  For  Harris  I  have 
already  accounted.  I  do  not  know  what  has  become  of 
Hoyt — he  became  a  Presbyterian  preacher.  Lofton  be¬ 
came  a  lawyer,  and  is  living  in  Macon,  retired  from 
practice.®*  Moss  lives  at  Lexington,  Oglethorpe  County, 

S8  “Have  not  heard  of  him  aince  we  graduated.”  (Basinser’a  note.]  William 
Hudson  Allen.  Benton  Co.,  Ala. 

89  "Dead.”  [BasinKcr’s  note.] 

40  Samuel  Johnston  Bailey,  llabin,  Mias.  b.  S.  C.  1827.  m.  1  Miaa 
Trottie,  2  Miss  Bean.  Lawyer.  Lieut.  S.  C.  Inf.  C.  S.  Army.  d.  1898. 

41  William  Starr  Basinser,  the  author  of  these  recollections. 

42  John  Rennie  Blake.’  Greenwood,  S.  S.  b.  S.  C.  1826.  m.  Elisabeth 
Maxwell.  Prof.  Physics,  Davidson  Coll..  1861.  Pres.  Synodical  Coll.,  LaGrange, 
Tenn.  Pres.  DavidMn  Coll.,  1871-77.  Established  and  endowed  Elisabeth  Blake 
Hospital,  Souchow,  China,  d.  1884. 

48  “Dead.”  [Basingers'  note.]  James  G.  Collier.  1st  honor  Augusta,  Ga. 
Lawyer,  m.  Mias  Wilson,  d.  1868. 

44  “Dead.”  (Basinger's  note.]  Charles  LaFayette  Dendy.  Hamilton,  Ga. 
b.  Ga.  1826.  Lawyer.  Hem.  Leg.  State  Senator.  Pres.  Trustees  W.  Ga.  College. 
46  “Dead.”  [Basinger's  note.] 

46  George  McIntosh  Troup  Hurt.  Smyrna.  Ga.  b.  Ga.  1826.  m.  Nancy 
Flewelleu.  Planter,  d.  1901. 

47  Thomas  A.  Hoyt.  Philadelphia.  Pa.  Presbyterian  minister.  V.  Prea. 

N.  Y.  Gold  Board.  1866-66.  D.  D.  Univ.  Ga.  d.  1908. 

48  “Dead.”  [Basinger's  note.]  Abda  Johnson.  CartersviUe,  Ga.  b.  Ga. 
1826.  1st  honor,  m.  Francis  E.  Trippe.  Lawyer.  Mem.  leg..  1852-66.  Mem. 
Const.  Conv.,  1878.  Trustee  Univ.  Ga.  Col.  40th  Ga.  Reg.  C.  S.  Army  d.  1881. 

49  “Dead.”  [Basinger's  note.]  Elijah  Cornelius  Jones.  Cedartown,  Ga. 
b.  Ga.  1827.  m.  Mary  C.  Peek.  Physician  and  planter.  Surgeon  C.  S.  Army, 
d.  1886. 

60  “Dead.”  [Basinger's  note.]  Henry  Marbury  Law.  Savannah,  Ga. 
Lawyer. 

61  Thomas  Brittain  Moaa.  Lexington,  Ga.  b.  Ga.  1828.  2nd  Honor, 
m.  Pamelia  A.  Henson.  Teacher  and  planter.  Principal  Meson  Academy,  1849- 
90.  Judge  Inf.  Court,  d.  in  Knoxville.  Tenn.,  1898. 

62  “Dead.”  [Basinger's  note.]  Reuben  P.  Peeples.  Morgan  Co.,  Ga. 
Arkansas.  Planter. 

68  John  Marshall  Ware.  Twiggs  Co..  Ga. 

64  “Died  in  the  early  part  of  this  summer.  Sept.  16/96.”  [Basinger's  note.] 
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Ga.  Warren  has  been  for  many  years  a  Secretary  of 
the  State  Executive  Department. 

The  two  literary  societies^  still  in  existence  at  the 
University  were  then  in  full  blast;  more  flourishing, 
indeed,  than  they  are  now,  as  I  judge  from  what  I  hear 
of  them.®*  I  became  a  member  of  the  Phi  Kappa,  as  did 
by  far  the  greater  number  of  the  students  from  the  low 
country.  The  Demosthenian  was  more  popular  among 
those  from  the  interior.  I  took  great  and  active  interest 
in  the  Society,  and  was  seldom,  if  ever,  absent  from  its 
meetings.  We  had  our  Society  politics,  as  I  suppose 
they  do  in  all  similar  societies.  In  those  days,  the  Fac¬ 
ulty  appointed  six  from  the  junior  class  of  each  society, 
from  whom  the  Society  chose  four,  to  speak  at  Com¬ 
mencement.  The  appointment  by  the  Faculty  was  for 
scholarship.  In  the  Society  I  was  left  out — being  beaten 
by  Hurt  who  was  one  of  the  lowest  of  the  six  in  scholar¬ 
ship,  while  Delon  [e]y  and  I  were  first.  But  I  had  my 
revenge  afterwards.  The  Societies  took  it  by  turns  to 
elect  a  speaker  for  July  4th.  It  was  our  turn  in  1845 
or  1846—1  forget  which  year  it  was,  but  think  it  was 
the  latter.  Hurt  and  I  were  nominated,  and  I  beat  him 
by  a  large  majority.  I  don’t  think  I  was  popular  at 
first  out  of  my  own  set.  It  was  another  custom  in  the 
Society  that  the  President  should  be  chosen  from  the 
Senior  class ;  and  I  was  the  first  chosen  from  my  class, 
and  the  only  one  chosen  twice. 

I  was  diligent  enough  at  College,  except  for  a  couple 
of  months,  during  which  I  had  a  fit  of  idleness,  which 
cost  me  the  first  place  at  graduation.  Delon  [e]y.  Col¬ 
lier,  &  I  were  confessedly  at  the  head  of  the  class,  and 
it  was  generally  understood  that  we  would  have  the  first 
honor.  But,  in  consequence  of  that  idle  fit,  when  the 
record  came  to  be  made  up,  Delon  [e]y  and  Collier 

6fi  The  Demoethenian.  founded  in  180S  by  Autcustin  C.  Clayton,  and  the 
Phi  Kappa,  founded  in  1825  by  Joaeph  Henry  Lumpkin. 

66  See  Gfreenel  iTohnaonl,  "The  Decline  of  Literary  Soeietiea — Where 
Does  the  Blame  LieT”,  Georgia  Univereity  liagaaine,  October.  189S,  pp.  10-14. 
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shared  the  first  honor,  and  Blake  and  I  the  second.  I 
did  not  complain,  for  I  felt  that  I  deserved  it;  and  I 
soon  found  that  I  had  everywhere  the  credit  of  the  first 
honor.  But  I  did  not  like  having  to  share  with  Blake, 
who  was  really  not  entitled  to  it.  But  I  had  the  satis¬ 
faction  of  escaping  the  delivery  of  the  Latin  Salutatory 
at  Commencement — for  it  fell  to  Blake’s  lot — absurdly 
enough,  for  he  was  a  very  poor  Latin  scholar,  while  I 
was,  I  may  say  without  self-flattery,  far  the  best  in  the 
class.  It  is  of  no  consequence  now,  however. 

We  graduated  in  1846— the  commencement  taking 
place  in  those  days  the  first  week  in  August. 

Tho’  not  in  the  order  of  time,  I  must  not  omit  to  men¬ 
tion  a  very  interesting  trip  I  had  an  opportunity  to  make 
while  at  College. 

The  Senior  Class  in  those  days  completed  the  Col¬ 
lege  course  in  April.  It  was  then  given  a  vacation  of 
two  weeks,  and  after  that  proceeded  to  a  review  of  the 
studies  in  which  the  final  examinations  were  held.  Those 
of  the  class  who  lived  near  enough  to  Athens  would  go 
home  for  that  vacation — ^but  it  was  a  common,  and 
rather  fashionable  thing  for  those  who  could  not  or  did 
not  wish  to  go  home  to  make  a  camping  excursion  to  the 
mountains.  Ten  of  us  in  my  class  went  on  such  an  ex¬ 
cursion.  We  hired  a  large  wagon  with  4  big  gray  horses 
and  a  driver — borrowed  a  couple  of  large  carriage 
covers  from  friends  to  serve,  one  for  a  sort  of  tent,  the 
other  as  a  sort  of  carpet  for  the  tent  &  laid  in  a  stock 
of  provisions  suitable  for  such  an  expedition.  I  was 
appointed  Treasurer  for  the  party.  We  went  by  way 
of  Madison  Springs,  Danielsville,  Carnesville,  Currahea 
[or  Currahee],  Toccoa  Falls,  Tallulah  Falls,  the  Nacoo- 
chee  Valley,  Dahlonega,  Gainesville,  and  thence  back  to 
Athens.  The  trip  occupied  ten  days,  and  cost  us,  all 
told,  $7.70  each.  On  that  trip  I  saw  a  mountain,  Curra¬ 
hea,  for  the  first  time ;  and  very  much  impressed  I  was. 
Of  course  we  had  to  ascend  it.  And  I  remember  that 
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we  picked  up  on  the  top  a  German  copper  coin  (which 
must  have  been  a  Kreutzer)  bearing  a  date  away  back 
in  the  16th  century — before  the  date  of  DeSoto’s  march 
through  Georgia.  My  recollection  of  his  route  is  that 
he  allowed  himself  to  be  diverted  by  the  ruggedness  of 
the  country  from  the  gold  region  of  which  he  was  in 
search,  and  to  the  borders  of  which  he  had  attained,  and 
swerved  off  to  the  Northwest — spending  a  winter  at  the 
place  where  Rome  now  stands.®’  I  did  not  find  the  coin 
myself — think  it  was  Reub.  Peeples;  but  might  have 
secured  it ;  and  have  been  sorry  ever  since  that  I  did  not. 
For  though  it  might  have  been  dropped  there  by  some 
one  else  at  a  later  time,  I  have  always  thought  since  I 
have  known  of  DeSoto’s  route,  that  it  was  more  prob¬ 
ably  dropped  by  one  of  his  men,  and  therefore  served  as 
evidence  to  aid  in  determining  his  line  of  march,  which 
has  never  been  exactly  ascertained.®* 

Although  I  entered  the  junior  half  advanced,  as  I’ve 
said,  I  was  really  far  ahead  of  the  class  in  several  stud¬ 
ies,  which  we  got  through  with  only  in  our  Senior  year. 
But  there  were  some  others  that  were  new  to  me.  And, 
after  all,  my  main  object  was  to  profit  by  the  exercises 
of  one  of  the  Literary  Societies,  and  to  form  associations 
and  friendships  for  the  future;  and,  above  all,  to  be 
thrown  on  myself  and  to  learn  to  live  among  men.  So 
I  consider  that  my  college  career  was  very  profitable 
to  me.  It  was  very  pleasant,  and  I  enjoyed  it  exceed¬ 
ingly. 


67  “Hajor”  Basinicer’s  memory  failed  him  in  this  rescard.  See  William 
Bacon  Stevens,  A  Hiatory  of  CeoToia,  From  t'a  First  Diarovery  by  Europaana  to 
tha  Adoption  of  the  Preaent  Conatitution  in  UDCCXCVII  (New  York,  1847  and 
1859),  vol.  I,  p.  23;  and  Charles  Coleoek  Jones  Jr.,  Tha  Hia'.ory  of  Gaorgia  (Bos* 
ton,  1883),  vol.  I,  pp.  61-66. 

68  Professor  J.  G.  Johnson,  of  the  University  of  Colorado,  has  prepared  a 
scholarly  paper  on  the  activities  of  early  explorers  in  North  Georgia,  in  which 
be  discusses  the  probable  historical  value  of  coins,  jewelry,  etc.,  picked  up  in  the 
paths  of  the  explorers.  Professor  Johnson's  article  will  appear  in  tbs  Gaorgio 
Biatorieal  Quartariy  at  an  early  date. 


Proceedings  of  The  Georgia  Historical  Society  in 
Honor  op  William  Harden 

A  photograph  of  Mr.  William  Harden,  librarian  of 
the  Georgia  Historical  Society  for  fifty-five  years,  ap¬ 
peared  as  a  frontispiece  in  the  December  issue  of  the 
Quarterly.  The  following  minutes  of  a  meeting  of  the 
Curators  is  in  explanation : 

Savannah,  Ga.,  November  11,  1924. 

Pursuant  to  call  of  the  President  the  Curators  of 
Georgia  Historical  Society  met  in  special  session  in 
Hodgson  Hall  at  11  o’clock  this  morning. 

Present:  Mr.  Wm.  W.  Gordon,  President,  presiding, 
(1926) ;  Mr.  Otis  Ashmore,  Vice  President  (1925) ;  Mrs. 
B.  F.  Bullard,  (1926) ;  Mrs.  Gordon  Saussy,  (1925) ;  Mr. 
Charles  F.  Groves,  Secretary. 

Absent:  Mr.  Leopold  Adler,  (1927);  Mr.  R.  P. 
Brooks,  (1926) ;  Mr.  Andrew  J.  Cobb,  (1925)  ;  Mr.  T.  M. 
Cunningham,  Jr.,  (1927) ;  Mr.  Lawton  B.  Evans,  (1927) ; 
Mr.  P.  S.  Flippin,  (1926) ;  Mr.  Henry  R.  Goetchius, 
(1925) ;  Mr.  Alexander  C.  King,  (1926) ;  Mrs.  Alexander 
R.  Lawton,  (1925) ;  Mr.  Orville  A.  Park,  (1927) ;  Mr.  J. 
K.  Livingston,  (1927). 

There  were  also  present,  besides  Mr.  William  Har¬ 
den,  the  Librarian,  a  number  of  visitors. 

After  calling  attention  to  some  old  newspaper  files 
which  have  recently  been  rebound  through  the  generos¬ 
ity  of  Mrs.  B.  F.  Bullard,  the  President  stated  that  the 
object  of  the  meeting  was  to  honor  Mr.  William  Harden 
on  the  occasion  of  his  eightieth  birthday  and  proceeded 
with  the  following  remarks  addressed  to  Mr.  Harden: 

“The  Georgia  Historical  Society  was  founded  in  1839 
with  a  list  of  distinguished  members  not  excelled  by 
any  other  society  of  similar  aims  and  ideals. 

“On  Nov.  11, 1844,  some  five  years  later,  we  are  told 
that  you  first  saw  the  light  of  day.  ^ 

“In  1866  you  became  affiliated  with  our  society  as 
assistant  librarian,  and  thus  at  the  early  age  of  twenty- 
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two  you  gave  unmistakable  evidence  of  your  literary 
bent. 

“On  Oct.  6,  1869,  you  were  made  librarian  and  you 
have  held  that  important  office  up  to  the  present  time. 

“We  believe  that  with  over  fifty-five  years  of  continu¬ 
ous  service  you  hold  the  record  as  a  librarian  in  the 
United  States. 

“We  have  therefore  adopted  your  eightieth  birthday 
as  a  suitable  occasion  for  the  society  to  acknowledge 
to  you  formally  how  much  it  appreciates  your  intelli¬ 
gent  work,  your  zeal  for  its  advancement,  your  extraor¬ 
dinary  memory  of  its  history  and  its  possessions,  and 
your  uniform  devotion  to  its  welfare. 

“And  upon  this  anniversary  of  Armistice  Day,  har¬ 
binger  of  peace  and  good  will,  and  upon  this  your  birth¬ 
day  with  its  eighty  year  retrospect  of  a  long  and  well 
ordered  life,  the  Georgia  Historical  Society  desires  to 
present  to  you  a  small  token  of  its  esteem  so  as  to  make 
this  day  a  record  for  all  time  of  your  faithful  and  hon¬ 
orable  service.” 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  President’s  address  Mr. 
Harden  was  presented  with  a  handsome  easy  chair  and 
he  accepted  the  gift  of  the  Society  with  the  following 
speech : 

“I  have  been  placed  in  a  most  embarrassing  situa¬ 
tion  and  do  not  feel  competent  to  respond  in  a  proper 
manner  to  the  sentiments  expressed  by  you  in  your  kind 
remarks  and  in  the  letter  addressed  to  me  on  this  occa¬ 
sion;  nevertheless,  I  must  say  something  in  the  way  of 
expressing  my  thanks  and  gratitude  for  all  that  this 
gathering  signifies. 

“To  have  lived  four  score  years  and  to  have  filled  one 
position  for  nearly  three-fourths  of  that  time  are  facts 
tending  to  show  what  might  be  called  a  remarkable  life, 
but  the  question  with  me  is  whether  my  life  has  been  so 
lived  as  to  justify  these  expressions  of  congratulation 
and  good  will. 
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“Events  in  the  lives  of  men  are  characterized  as  the 
result  sometimes  of  chance,  sometimes  of  fortune  and 
again  by  persons  of  a  religious  turn  of  mind  as  provi¬ 
dential,  but,  whether  classed  in  any  of  such  ways  they 
are  in  my  opinion  all  summed  up  in  the  best  way  by 
the  greatest  of  English  writers,  Shakespeare,  who  puts 
in  the  mouth  of  one  of  his  characters  the  words,  ‘There’s 
a  divinity  who  shapes  our  ends,  rough-hew  them  how  we 
will.’  I  am  sure,  in  my  own  mind,  that  my  life  has  been 
so  ordered. 

“As  a  child  I  was  proud  of  the  history  of  my  native 
state,  and  made  that  the  subject  of  nearly  all  the  com¬ 
positions  which  I  wrote  as  a  school  boy.  I  never  shall 
forget  a  fact  interesting  to  me  in  connection  with  one  of 
these  compositions  in  which  I  referred  a  number  of 
times  to  the  Rev.  George  Whitefield.  The  paper  was 
returned  to  me  by  my  teacher  with  this  indorsement: 
‘I  am  sorry  I  cannot  give  you  a  perfect  mark  for  this, 
but  must  give  you  one  demerit,  inasmuch  as  you  have 
spelt  the  name  of  Whitefield  with  an  c  at  the  end  of 
the  first  syllable.’  With  pride  I  walked  up  to  his  desk 
and  informed  him  that  he  had  probably  taken  his  spell¬ 
ing  from  some  history  which  had  the  name  misprinted ; 
but,  if  he  would  take  the  trouble  to  find  a  signature  or 
fac-simile  of  a  signature  of  the  man  he  would  discover 
that  my  spelling  was  correct.  He  afterwards  apolo¬ 
gized,  and  gave  me  a  perfect  mark. 

“The  motto  adopted  by  the  Trustees  of  the  Colony 
of  Georgia,  and  afterwards  made  the  motto  of  this  so¬ 
ciety,  appealed  to  me  as  one  of  singular  unselfishness. 
When,  therefore,  my  father  returned  from  a  meeting 
of  this  society  on  the  evening  of  Oct.  4,  1866,  with  the 
information  that  the  office  of  assistant  librarian  had 
been  created  and  that  I  had  been  elected  to  fill  it,  I  im¬ 
mediately  determined  to  make  that  motto  a  guide  for 
my  conduct  in  the  office  I  was  about  to  fill,  and  it  has 
been  my  aim  ever  since  to  do  for  others  what  that  motto 
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means  (Non  sibi  sed  aliis)  and  to  assist  others  rather 
than  myself. 

“I  have  always  held  the  opinion  that  a  librarian 
should  be,  above  all  things,  an  educator,  and  have  aimed 
to  qualify  myself  to  be  able  to  impart  information  to 
all  who  came  to  me  seeking  it. 

“As  is  the  custom  with  many  persons  so  it  is  vnth 
me,  at  the  end  of  the  day  to  contemplate  and  review  its 
happenings,  and  if  anything  appears  to  have  gone  wrong 
make  a  resolve  to  correct  such  errors  in  the  future,  but 
if  I  recall  anything  that  has  given  me  satisfaction  to 
exercise  a  spirit  of  thankfulness.  I  then  recall  the  old 
Latin  motto  (Quid  hodie  faci),  ‘What  have  I  done  to¬ 
day?’ 

“I  now  conclude  these  remarks  by  renewing  my  ex¬ 
pression  of  thanks  made  in  the  beginning,  and  promise 
that  as  long  as  I  hold  the  office  in  which  you  have  placed 
me,  I  shall  endeavor  to  do  every  day  something  which 
may  be  helpful  to  others.” 

The  ceremonies  having  been  concluded  the  meeting 
was  declared  adjourned. 

CHAS.  F.  GROVES, 

Secretary. 
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GEORGIA  HISTORICAl,  SOCIETY 
Eighty-sixth  Annual  Meeting. 

Savannah,  Ga.,  February  12,  1925. 

The  Eighty-sixth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Georgia  His¬ 
torical  Society  was  held  at  Hodgson  Hall  at  11  o’clock  this 
morning,  with  Mr.  William  W.  Gordon,  the  President, 
presiding,  and  Charles  F.  Groves,  the  Secretary,  acting 
as  secretary  of  the  meeting. 

READING  AND  CONFIRMATION  OF  THE  MINUTES. 

The  minutes  of  the  Eighty-fifth  Annual  Meeting,  held 
February  12, 1924,  were  read  and  confirmed. 

REPORTS  OF  OFFICERS. 

The  reports  of  the  President,  the  Secretary-Treasurer 
and  the  Librarian  were  read  to  the  meeting  and  ordered 
filed. 

The  special  report  of  Mr.  Leonard  L.  Mackall,  dealing 
with  purchases  made  from  the  Bullard  Fund  and  also  re¬ 
lating  to  other  acquisitions,  was  made  and  the  report  was 
ordered  spread  upon  the  records  of  the  Society. 

AMENDMENT  TO  THE  CONSTITUTION. 

By  the  unanimous  affirmative  vote  of  all  the  active 
members  present  Article  8  of  the  Constitution  was 
amended  to  read: 

DUES 

Life  members,  corresponding  members  and  hon¬ 
orary  members  shall  pay  no  dues.  The  dues  of 
Members  shall  be  |5  per  annum;  Contributing 
Members  $10  per  annum;  and  Sustaining  Mem¬ 
bers  $25  per  annum.  All  dues  shall  be.  for  the 
calendar  year  and  payable  on  or  before  February 
12th  of  that  year.  Members  elected  after  July 
1st  in  any  year  shall  pay  one-half  the  annual 
dues,  and  those  elected  after  October  Ist  shall 
pay  dues  for  that  year. 
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It  was  explained  that  change  in  making  the  dues  of 
Members  $5  per  annum  instead  of  |3  was  made  effective 
with  dues  for  the  year  1924  upon  the  authority  of  the 
Board  of  Curators  and  that  action  of  the  Board  required 
ratification  of  the  Society. 

R.  J.  NUNN  TRUST  FUND 

It  was  stated  that  action  taken  several  years  ago  by 
the  Society  made  the  President  the  representative  of  the 
Georgia  Historical  Society  on  the  Board  of  Trusteees  of 
R.  J.  Nunn  Trust  Fund;  that  the  Trust  Fund  held  its 
meetings  quarterly,  and  that  these  meetings  were  held  at 
times  when  it  was  often  not  convenient  for  the  President 
to  be  present.  Mr.  Gordon  recommended  that  the  orig¬ 
inal  resolution  be  changed  so  as  to  permit  the  Secretary- 
Treasurer  to  be  the  representative  in  the  absence  of  the 
President.  Whereupon  it  was  unanimously  resolved  that 
the  Georgia  Historical  Society’s  representative  on  the 
Board  of  Trustees  of  R.  J.  Nunn  Trust  Fund  shall  be  the 
President  of  the  Society,  and,  in  his  absence,  the  Secre¬ 
tary-Treasurer. 

NOMINATING  COMMITTEE. 

ELECTION  OF  CURATORS. 

The  next  order  of  business  being  the  appointment  of  a 
committee  to  nominate  a  Curator  to  serve  until  1927,  to 
fill  a  vacancy,  and  five  Curators  to  succeed  an  equal  num¬ 
ber  whose  terms  would  expire  with  this  meeting,  the 
President  appointed  Mrs.  J.  S.  Wood,  Mr.  T.  M.  Cunning¬ 
ham,  Jr.,  and  Mr.  M.  A.  Russell,  after  which  a  recess 
was  taken  while  the  Committee  retired  for  consultation. 

Upon  announcement  that  the  Committee  was  ready 
to  report  the  meeting  was  again  called  to  order,  and  on 
behalf  of  the  Committee,  Mr.  T.  M.  Cunningham,  Jr., 
placed  in  nomination  the  name  of  Mr.  Charles  F.  Groves 
to  serve  until  1927,  to  fill  the  vacancy  in  the  Board,  and 
also  the  names  of  the  following  to  serve  until  1928 :  Mr. 
Otis  Ashmore,  Judge  Andrew  J.  Cobb,  Mr.  Henry  R. 
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Goetchius,  Mrs.  Alexander  R.  Lawton  and  Mrs.  Gordon 
Saussy.  There  being  no  other  nominations  and  the  ticket 
named  being  the  unanimous  choice  of  the  meeting,  the 
President  declared  Mr.  Groves  elected  a  Curator  to  serve 
until  the  Annual  Meeting  to  be  held  in  1927  and  Mr. 
Ashmore,  Judge  Cobb,  Mr.  Goetchius,  Mrs.  Lawton  and 
Mrs.  Saussy  elected  Curators  to  serve  until  the  Annual 
Meeting  to  be  held  in  1928. 

GEORGIA  DAY. 

Mr.  William  Harden  remarked  that  he  thought  it  fit¬ 
ting  that  some  mention  should  be  made  of  Georgia  Day, 
it  being  the  fixed  anniversary  of  our  Society.  Although 
the  Society  was  founded  in  May,  1839,  it  at  once  adopted 
the  12th  of  February  as  the  anniversary  date.  In  a  rem¬ 
iniscent  mood  Mr.  Harden  recalled  that  of  those  who  were 
on  the  membership  rolls  of  the  Society  in  1866  he  and 
Col.  C.  H.  Olmstead  were  the  only  survivors.  The  Presi¬ 
dent  expressed  the  hope  that  both  of  these  gentlemen 
would  continue  for  many  years  to  attend  the  meetings 
and  participate  in  the  discussion. 

BRIER  CREEK  BATTLEFIELD. 

Mr.  Otis  Ashmore  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
meeting  the  subject  of  the  old  Revolutionary  battlefield 
on  Brier  Creek  located  in  Screven  County,  about  which 
little  is  known  to  the  public.  He  stated  that  several  years 
ago  he  and  Mr.  William  Harden  visited  Sylvania,  and  in 
company  with  the  County  surveyor,  Mr.  John  E.  Twitty, 
went  to  the  scene  of  the  old  battle  ground,  located  some 
eleven  miles  from  Sylvania.  He  informed  the  meeting 
that  he  and  Col.  Olmstead  proposed  to  write  for  the  So¬ 
ciety  an  account  of  the  battle,  which  was  one  of  the  most 
important  fought  on  Georgia  soil,  although  it  was  a  Brit¬ 
ish  victory. 
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REMARKS  BY  M}1.  LEONARD  L.  MACKALL  ON  THE  ORIGINAL 
PUBLICATION  OF  THE  FAMOUS  SONG  ‘‘DIXIE”  WITH  MUSIC. 

In  connection  with  Mr.  J.  Florance  Minis’s  recent  gen¬ 
erous  gift  to  our  Society  of  Mrs.  J.  F.  Gilmer’s  copy  of 
the  words  and  music  entitled  ‘‘I  wish  I  was  in  Dixie’s 
Land,  Written  and  Composed  expressly  for  Bryant’s  Min¬ 
strels  by  Dan.  D.  Emmett.  Arranged  for  the  Piano  Forte 
by  W.  L.  Hobbs.  New  York;  Published  by  Firth,  Pond 
&  Co.  No.  647  Broadway.  Warren,  Music  Stereotyper, 
No.  43  Centre  St.,  N.  Y.  Entered  according  to  act  of  Con¬ 
gress  A.  D.  1860  by  Firth,  Pond  &  Co.  in  the  Clerk’s  Office 
of  the  District  Court  of  the  United  States  for  the  South¬ 
ern  district  of  New  York.”  Mr.  Leonard  L.  Mackall 
showed  a  complete  photostat  of  the  copy  in  the  Library 
of  Congress,  bearing  at  the  foot  of  the  first  page  the  nota¬ 
tion  in  ink  ‘‘Deposited  in  Clerk’s  Office  Southern  Dist., 
New  York  June  21,  1960”,  and  stamped  at  the  foot  of 
the  last  page  ‘‘Nov  3,  1860.”  The  two  editions  are  evi¬ 
dently  printed  from  different  type  or  plates,  and  it  seems 
not  quite  clear  which  of  them  is  the  earlier  of  the  two. 
The  Library  of  Congress  copy  has  not  the  name  of  the 
New  Orleans  agent  ‘‘P.  P.  Wehrlein,”  but  it  reads  “0. 
Ditson  &  Co.”,  Boston,  instead  of  ‘‘Oliver  Ditson”  on  the 
Gilmer-Minis  copy,  which  latter  form  would  seem  to  be 
the  earlier  one.  At  the  foot  of  each  of  the  three  pages  of 
music  in  the  Library  of  Congress  copy  is  the  number 
“4924,”  but  there  is  no  number  at  all  there  or  elsewhere 
in  the  Gilmer-Minis  copy.  The  song  itself  was  undoubt¬ 
edly  composed  on  forty-eight  hours  notice  in  September 
186 —  in  New  York.  Mr.  Mackall  called  attention  to  these 
various  facts,  and  added  that  he  is  now  trying  to  settle 
this  question  of  priority,  and  will  communicate  the  final 
result,  later,  to  this  Society,  or  to  our  Quarterly,  for 
publication. 
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RESOLUTION  PRESENTING  SOME  OF  OUR 
PUBLICATIONS  TO  THE  LIBRARY  OP 
THE  BRITISH  MUSEUM,  LONDON. 

The  following  Resolution  was  moved,  and  at  once 
passed  unanimously: 

“The  Georgia  Historical  Society  learns  that  the  Brit¬ 
ish  Museum,  London,  now  possesses  only  very  few  of  our 
publications,  namely: 

Collections  Vols.  I-IV ;  but  Not  Vol.  Ill  Part  I,  1848. 

Wilde’s  Summer  Rose  by  Anthony  Barclay,  1871. 

Sidney  Lanier  by  C.  N.  West,  1888. 

This  gives  us  at  last  a  welcome  opportunity  to  show  in 
some  concrete  form  our  gratitude  to  the  British  Museum 
for  all  that  it  has  done  and  is  always  doing  for  American 
History,  by  acquiring  and  preserving  so  much  valuable 
historical  material  of  every  kind;  and  also  and  particu¬ 
larly  to  show  our  cordial  appreciation  of  the  great  court¬ 
esy  invariably  shown  to  all  scholars  who  use  that  unique 
Library.  Accordingly  our  Librarian  is  hereby  requested 
to  send  to  the  Keeper  of  Printed  Books,  British  Museum, 
London,  W.  C.,  England,  a  copy  of  this  Resolution,  and 
such  of  our  Publications  (not  listed  above  as  being  al¬ 
ready  in  the  British  Museum)  as  are  still  available  and 
seem  to  be  of  any  general  interest.  This  includes  a  set 
complete  to  date  of  our  “Georgia  Historical  Quarterly,” 
the  future  numbers  of  which,  as  well  as  our  other  future 
publications,  will  be  mailed  direct  to  the  Keeper  of  Print¬ 
ed  Books,  British  Museum,  regularly  as  issued.” 

RESOLUTION  WITH  REFERENCE  TO  THE  STEAMSHIP 
“SAVANNAH.” 

A  Resolution  was  introduced  and  passed  requesting 
Mr.  Leonard  L.  Mackall  to  communicate  with  the  Director 
of  the  Science  Museum,  South  Kensington,  London,  S.  W. 
7,  England,  with  reference  to  the  fact  that  their  great 
permanent  exhibition  of  ship  models,  steam  engines,  etc., 
etc.,  seems  to  include  no  record  of  the  fact  that  the  “Sa- 
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vannah,”  which  sailed  from  this  city  on  May  22nd,  leaving 
Tybee  May  24, 1819,  and  reaching  Liverpool  on  June  20th, 
was  undoubtedly  the  very  first  steamer  to  cross  the  ocean. 

The  Resolution  further  suggested  that  it  might  per¬ 
haps  be  possible  to  have  a  suitable  picture,  as  nearly  cor¬ 
rect  as  possible,  or  a  simple  but  accurate  model  of  the 
“Savannah,”  presented  to  the  Science  Museum,  if  that 
institution  manifested  sufficient  interest  in  the  matter, 
and  if  the  expense  involved  was  not  too  great. 

The  original  log  of  the  S.  S.  “Savannah”  is  now  on 
exhibition  in  the  United  States  National  Museum,  Wash¬ 
ington,  and  was  officially  published  in  full  with  technical 
comments  and  a  corrected  illustration  of  the  ship,  etc., 
in  the  Report  of  the  U.  S.  National  Museum  for  the  year 
ending  June  30,  1890  (Washington  1891)  That  Museum 
now  contains  also  a  rigged  model  of  the  “Savannah,”  re¬ 
cently  made  in  the  Museum  (at  the  expense  of  the  U.  S. 
Government)  and  accordingly  illustrated  on  page  63  of 
the  1923  official  “Catalogue  of  the  Watercraft  Collection 
in  the  U.  S.  National  Museum  compiled  and  edited  by  Carl 
W.  Mitman,  Curator,  Divisions  of  Mineral  and  Mechanic¬ 
al  Technology,”  which  forms  Bulletin  127  of  that  Mu¬ 
seum.  (These  references  were  supplied  by  Mr.  Mackall.) 
See  also  the  pamphlet  “An  Address  delivered  at  the  Com¬ 
memoration  of  the  Centenary  of  the  Voyage  of  the  ‘Sa¬ 
vannah,*  May  24-June  20,  1819,  the  First  Steamship 
Cross  the  Atlantic ;  and  the  Launching  of  the  ‘John  Ran¬ 
dolph,’  July  9, 1834,  America’s  First  Iron  Ship.  By  Alex¬ 
ander  R.  Lawton,  April  21,  1819,  Savannah,  Published 
by  the  City,  1919.” 

LINCOLN’S  BIRTHDAY. 

Apropos  of  February  12th,  Lincoln’s  birthday,  Mr. 
Gordon  related  the  result  of  some  researches  he  had  made 
in  Monmouth  County,  New  Jersey.  In  1786  one  of  the 
Gordons  had  lands  bounded  by  Mordecai  Linkhom  and  in 
1715  Peter  Gordon  purchased  lands  near  Imlaystown,  N. 
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J.  To  connect  the  1786  Gordon  with  Peter  Gordon,  he 
made  a  search  at  Trenton,  N.  J.,  and  it  revealed  Peter 
Gordon’s  will  dated  1723,  probated  1725,  and  an  appraise¬ 
ment  dated  1725,  signed  in  person  by  Abraham  lAncon. 
This  Lincon  had  a  brother  Mordecai  and  further  research¬ 
es  developed  the  fact  that  this  brother  had  emigrated  to 
Pennsylvania  and  his  descendants  had  travelled  down 
the  valley  of  Virginia  into  Virginia  and  finally  Thomas 
Lincoln  had  reached  North  Carolina  and  from  thence  had 
gone  into  Kentucky,  where  his  son  Abraham  Lincoln  was 
bom.  All  of  which  went  to  show  that  President  Lincoln 
was  not  a  mere  product  of  the  soil,  but  came  originally 
from  educated,  well-to-do  yeoman  stock. 

Adjourned. 

CHARLES  F.  GROVES, 

Secretary. 

President’s  Report. 

Savannah,  Ga.,  February  12,  1925. 

To  the  Officers  and  Members  of  the 

Georgia  Historical  Society: 

The  President  desires  to  submit  his  report  to  the 
Eighty-sixth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Society. 

BOOK  CIRCULATION. 

In  March,  1923,  the  Hodgson  Hall  Branch  of  the  Sa¬ 
vannah  Public  Library  was  established,  and  it  is  grati¬ 
fying  to  note  that  this  arrangement  has  been  an  unquali¬ 
fied  success.  The  circulation  has  increased  from  10,752 
books  for  ten  months  in  1923  to  16,000  books  in  1924,  a 
gross  increase  of  nearly  6,000  books  and  a  net  annual  in¬ 
crease  of  nearly  4,000  books. 

HODGSON  HALL. 

Hodgson  Hall  is  an  ideal  place  for  reading  and  literary 
work.  When  one  reflects  upon  our  beautiful  grounds  and 
surroundings,  the  quiet  atmosphere  of  our  well  lighted 
reading  room,  supplemented  by  our  splendid  collection  of 
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over  39,000  volumes,  as  well  as  by  the  valuable  books  of 
the  Savannah  Public  Library,  to  which  may  be  added  the 
privilege  of  looking  over  the  leading  periodicals  of  this 
country,  one  can  readily  understand  why  the  citizens  of 
Savannah  have  appreciated  Hodgson  Hall  and  why  the 
patronage  of  this  branch  of  the  Public  Library  has 
steadily  increased. 

rebinding  old  newspapers. 

The  outstanding  feature  of  the  year  has  been  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  work  of  restoring  old  newspapers. 
These  consist  of  about  200  volumes,  dating  back  to  1770 
and  are  probably  the  most  valuable  archives  we  possess. 
This  work,  which  will  cost  several  thousand  dollars,  has 
been  made  possible  through  the  generosity  of  Mrs.  B.  F. 
Bullard,  to  whom  we  are  also  indebted  for  a  fund  with 
which  we  have  purchased  a  splendid  line  of  genealogical 
and  historical  books;  and  to  whom  we  are  also  indebted 
for  the  artistic  appearance  of  our  grounds  and  the  new 
iron  gate  and  railing  giving  entrance  to  the  grounds. 

MRS.  B.  F.  BULLARD. 

There  is  no  more  public  spirited  citizen  in  our  midst 
than  Mrs.  Bullard,  who  spends  a  large  part  of  her  time 
in  ascertaining  what  improvements  are  needed  at  our 
various  public  institutions  and  then  perfects  her  plans 
and  furnishes  the  means  to  carry  them  out.  The  thanks 
not  only  of  our  Society  but  of  the  entire  community  are 
due  this  admirable  lady. 

THE  QUARTERLY. 

The  Quarterly  has  been  conducted  with  singular  suc¬ 
cess  by  Dr.  E.  M.  Coulter  of  the  University  of  Georgia, 
who  was  appointed  Managing  Editor  in  the  place  of  Mr. 
Thompson  and  Prof.  Johnson  upon  their  removal  from 
the  State.  The  Quarterly  contains  perhaps  the  only  cur¬ 
rent  record  of  historical  facts  relating  to  Georgia,  and  its 
value  may  be  gauged  somewhat  by  the  frequent  quotation 
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of  its  articles  in  other  masrazines  and  by  the  insistent 
demand  of  individuals  and  libraries  for  complete  sets  of 
our  publications. 

FINANCES. 

MEMBERSHIP. 

We  closed  last  year  with  a  balance  of  $666.60  and 
this  year,  on  January  31st,  we  had  a  balance  of  $967.74, 
a  gain  of  $301.74 ;  but  against  this  should  be  noted  a  net 
loss  during  the  year  of  seventy-five  members,  which  will 
make  a  corresponding  loss  in  net  receipts.  This  loss, 
while  seemingly  large,  can  be  explained  by  normal 
changes  due  to  mortality,  removals  from  the  State  and 
other  like  causes.  This  defection,  however,  should  be 
made  up  by  increasing  our  membership.  For  eighty-six 
years  the  Georgia  Historical  Society  has  performed  a 
public  service  in  noting  and  preserving  historical  events, 
and  we  consider  membership  in  this  Society  both  an  honor 
and  a  privilege.  Every  one  interested  in  Georgia  history 
should  be  a  member  of  our  Society.  We  have  an  excel¬ 
lent  collection  of  genealogical  books,  so  that  any  one  inter¬ 
ested  in  research  along  these  lines  should  be  a  member  of 
our  Society.  There  are  probably  many  people  in  the 
State  who  are  wholly  unacquainted  with  our  aims  and 
ideals  and  the  work  we  are  accomplishing.  They  can  get 
such  knowledge  solely  through  our  members.  The  Presi¬ 
dent  therefore  requests  that  each  member  give  some  con¬ 
sideration  as  to  who  might  be  interested  in  Georgia  his¬ 
torical  matters  and  urge  them  as  a  public  duty,  as  well 
as  for  their  personal  advantage  and  honor,  to  join  this 
very  old  and  distinguished  organization. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

WM.  W.  GORDON, 

President. 
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A  list  of  our  Periodicals  and  Exchanges  is  given 
below: 

PERIODICALS 

American,  Atlantic,  Bookman,  Century,  Cosmopolitan, 
Country  Life,  Current  History,  Delineator,  Dial,  Every¬ 
body’s,  Good  Housekeeping,  Harper’s  Bazar,  Harper’s 
Magazine,  House  &  Garden,  House  Beautiful,  Illustrated 
London  News,  I’lllustration,  International  Studio,  Keith’s 
Magazine  of  Home  Building,  Ladies  Home  Journal,  Life, 
Literary  Digest,  Modem  Priscilla,  National  Geographic, 
Outlook,  Popular  Mechanics,  Popular  Science  Monthly, 
Saturday  Evening  Post,  System,  Woman’s  Home  Com¬ 
panion,  Scientific  American,  Scribner,  Vogue,  World’s 
Work. 

HISTORICAL  SOCIETY  EXCHANGES. 

Maine,  Connecticut,  Virginia,  South  Carolina,  Louisi¬ 
ana,  Missouri,  Washington,  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey, 
Royal  Society  of  Canada,  New  Hampshire,  Delaware, 
Tennessee,  Kentucky,  Kansas,  Illinois,  Wyoming,  New 
England,  New  York,  Massachusetts,  Maryland,  North 
Carolina,  Mississippi,  Minnesota,  Iowa,  Wisconsin,  New 
Haven,  Texas. 

Librarian’s  Report. 

Savannah,  Ga.,  Feb.  12,  1925. 

To  the  Board  of  Curators  of  the 

Georgia  Historical  Society: 

It  was  a  happy  thought  which  suggested  the  opening 
of  a  branch  of  the  Savannah  Public  Library  in  Hodgson 
Hall,  the  home  of  the  Society.  A  reasonable  hope  was 
entertained  that  some  action  of  that  sort  would  be  advan¬ 
tageous  and  after  discussion  for  some  time  it  was  favor¬ 
ably  received.  The  combination  thus  effected  has  proved 
successful  beyond  the  expectation  of  its  proposers.  It 
has  proved  beneficial  to  our  Society,  to  the  Public  Library, 
and  to  the  general  public;  and  this  includes  a  great  many 
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persons  outside  of  our  city  and  state.  The  single  fact 
that  this  Library  is  now  a  factor  in  the  distribution  of 
knowledge  in  co-operation  with  an  institution  operated 
by  the  city,  induces  people  to  feel  more  at  liberty  to  seek 
information  from  our  valuable  collection  of  books,  here¬ 
tofore  considered  inaccessible  to  the  public. 

The  fact  is  now  becoming  better  known,  and  thus  the 
useful  material  owned  by  us,  is  rapidly  becoming  utilized. 

It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  with  the  growth  in  the 
membership  of  the  various  patriotic  societies  in  the 
United  States,  the  demand  for  information  as  to  the  ser¬ 
vice  of  ancestors  in  the  wars  of  the  Revolution,  the  wars 
of  1812-15,  and  the  war  with  Mexico,  has  been  so  general 
that  it  is  getting  to  be  a  serious  question  how  to  reply  to 
all  the  letters  asking  for  such  information,  and  it  is  re¬ 
markable  how  many  demands  come  from  distant  States 
mentioning  the  fact  that  ancestors  of  the  inquirers  were 
once  Georgians. 

Genealogy  is  a  subject  which  is  now  receiving  much 
attention,  and  it  is  a  pleasure  to  report  that  through  the 
liberality  of  one  of  our  public  spirited  members,  Mrs.  B. 
F.  Bullard,  we  have  during  the  year  become  the  possessors 
of  many  very  useful  and  helpful  works  on  this  subject. 
But  our  President  has  dwelt  on  this  in  his  report,  and 
it  is  needless  for  me  to  say  more. 

With  the  increase  in  the  number  of  borrowers  of  books 
has  grown  up  a  demand  for  information  usually  sought 
through  the  reference  department,  and  it  is  wonderful  to 
what  extent  our  people  are  becoming  interested  in  the 
history  of  this  and  other  States  of  the  Union.  Questions 
are  being  daily  answered  which  show  that  the  people, 
especially  young  persons,  are  inquiring  for  knowledge 
of  the  events  of  historic  interest  in  Georgia  and  the  whole 
country.  As  a  historical  society  we  keep  in  close  touch 
with  other  like  institutions,  and  our  large  collection  of 
their  publications  is  proving  of  great  help  to  the  public. 
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Probably  the  most  valuable  of  all  of  our  possessions 
is  the  large  collection  of  newspapers,  the  binding  of 
which  has  become  so  worn  and  loose,  in  many  instances 
the  volumes  actually  going  to  pieces,  that  the  rebinding 
of  these  volumes  was  absolutely  necessary,  with  no  possi¬ 
bility  of  having  this  work  done  by  the  society,  through 
lack  of  funds,  our  friend  Mrs.  Bullard,  with  her  generous 
spirit,  kindly  offered  to  bear  the  expense,  not  a  small  one 
by  any  means,  and  arrangements  have  been  made  with 
one  of  the  best  book  binding  corporations  in  the  country, 
to  have  this  work  immediately  done.  With  the  accom¬ 
plishment  of  this  object  it  will  be  a  pleasure  to  handle 
these  papers,  for  reference,  a  task  somewhat  avoided 
heretofore  because  of  the  unwieldy  condition  in  which 
they  had  become. 

It  gives  me  pleasure  to  report  that  the  Assistant  Li¬ 
brarian  of  the  Public  Library,  Miss  Mary  McCants,  has 
at  all  times  co-operated  with  me  in  attending  to  the  wants 
of  the  public,  as  to  information  and  help  in  many  ways, 
and  our  thanks  are  due  to  her  for  her  valuable  services 
in  every  way. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

WM.  HARDEN, 

Librarian. 

Secretary-Treasurer's  Report. 

Savannah,  Ga.,  February  1,  1925. 

To  the  Officers  and  Members  of 

Georgia  Historical  Society: 

Your  Treasurer  submits  herewith  detailed  cash  re¬ 
ports  showing  all  cash  receipts  and  disbursements  for  the 
12  months  ended  January  31,  1925.  These  reports  have 
been  audited  by  Mr.  T.  M.  Cunningham,  Jr.,  Chairman  of 
the  Finance  Committee,  and  he  has  marked  them  correct. 
These  reports  when  compared  with  the  reports  submitted 
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at  the  annual  meeting  in  1924,  show  an  increase  in  the 
Society’s  cash,  in  the  General  Account  of  $301.14,  and  in 
the  Permanent  Fund  of  $208.25;  total  increase  $509.39. 
The  income  for  the  year  in  the  General  Account  amounted 
to  $2,735.67  and  came  from  the  sale  of  publications 
$90.71 ;  from  dues  and  subscriptions  $2,344.96 ;  and  from 
the  Colonial  Dames  $300.00.  The  disbursements  amount¬ 
ed  to  $2,434.53  and  consisted  of  payments  for  publishing 
the  Quarterly  $1,472.25;  insurance  premiums  $70.00;  sal¬ 
aries  and  wages  $725 ;  stationery,  printing,  postage,  etc., 
$92.28;  and  a  chair  $75.00. 

The  increase  of  $208.25  in  the  Permanent  Fund  bal¬ 
ance  was  due  to  Liberty  Bond  interest  $63.75 ;  other  inter¬ 
est  $49.28,  and  income  of  $95.22  from  R.  J.  Nunn  Trust 
Fund. 

There  has  been  no  change  in  the  property  account  con¬ 
sisting  of  Third  Liberty  Bonds  of  the  par  value  of  $1,500, 
and  real  estate  and  improvements  on  which  insurance  is 
carried  in  the  amount  of  (1)  on  building  $27,000.00  and 
(2)  on  contents  $15,000.00. 

The  Bullard  Fund  balance  of  $473.45  on  February  1, 
1924,  was  increased  by  bank  interest  amounting  to  $13.12, 
and  during  the  year  the  purchases  from  this  Fund 
amounted  to  $452.58,  leaving  a  balnace  of  $33.99  on  hand 
January  31,  1925. 

From  the  Bullard  Newspaper  Gift  of  $100  for  rebind¬ 
ing  the  Society’s  old  newspapers,  there  have  been  two 
small  expenditures  amounting  to  $4.48,  leaving  the  bal¬ 
ance  in  that  account  January  31,  1925,  $95.52. 

The  Society  had  a  total  membership  January  31, 1925, 
of  434  compared  with  509  on  the  same  day  last  year. 
There  is  no  change  in  the  number  of  Life  Members — 5. 
Four  Sustaining  Members,  paying  dues  of  $25  a  year,  are 
on  the  rolls  compared  with  three  last  year.  We  have  29 
Contributing  Members  paying  $10,  while  last  year  there 
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were  33;  and  there  are  374  |5.00  Members  against  445 
last  year.  Institution  subscribers,  15  in  number,  who  pay 
$3.00,  remain  unchanged.  Honorary  Members  are  three, 
the  same  as  last  year;  and  our  Corresponding  Members 
have  been  reduced  from  5  to  4. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

CHARLES  F.  GROVES, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 


GIFTS  TO  THE  GEORGIA  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY 


REPORT  BY  LEONARD  L.  MACKALL  ON  THE 

BOOKS  PRESENTED  TO  THE  GEORGIA  HIS¬ 
TORICAL  SOCIETY  BY  MRS.  B.  F. 

BULLARD 

The  unusual  importance  of  Mrs.  Bullard’s  most  gen¬ 
erous  gift  to  our  Society  evidently  calls  for  some  more 
definite  description  of  the  books  given  than  was  possible 
in  the  regular  annual  report  of  our  Librarian,  Mr.  Har¬ 
den,  who  fully  agrees  with  me  in  this.  The  present  sup¬ 
plementary  report  is  written  by  me  because  Mrs.  Bullard, 
at  the  Curators’  meeting  on  June  12th  last,  announced 
that  she  wished  the  selection  and  purchase  of  the  books 
bought  from  her  fund  to  be  left  entirely  to  me.  But  it  is 
only  fair  to  add  that  a  few  of  the  books  were  bought  by 
our  president,  Mr.  Gordon,  and  by  Mr.  C.  Seymour 
Thompson,  who  has  since,  to  our  great  regret,  resigned 
as  Librarian  of  the  Savannah  Public  Library  and  as  Edi¬ 
tor  of  our  Qtuirterly. 

Originally  in  1923  Mrs.  Bullard  gave  us  $500,  with 
special  reference  to  Genealogy,  but  she  soon  made  clear 
that  she  took  no  narrow  view,  and  really  wished  to  give 
us  such  books  as  we  in  fact  needed  most.  Subsequently 
she  authorized  the  purchase  of  various  additional  works, 
thus  materially  exceeding  the  original  $500. 

It  was  of  course  very  important  to  complete  certain 
sets,  portions  of  which  were  already  in  our  library.  And 
often  readers  are  apt  to  assume  that  what  they  see  in  a 
library  is  necessarily  all  that  was  ever  actually  published 
of  the  work  in  question. 

On  the  whole  we  were  singularly  fortunate  in  securing 
rare  or  valuable  works  on  very  favorable  terms ;  but  some 
books  proved  very  illusive,  and  we  are  still  looking  for  a 
copy  of  the  “Memoirs  of  the  Fort  and  Fannin  Families 
edited  and  compiled  by  Kate  Haynes  Fort,”  printed  at 
Chattanooga  in  1903.  Also  we  should  like  to  know  just 
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which  available  genealogies  include  information  about 
Georgians.  The  Library  of  Congress  mere  “Preliminary 
Catalogue”  of  American  and  English  Genealogies,  print¬ 
ed  in  1910,  comprises  805  large  and  full  pages  describing 
3,750  separate  items;  so  that  such  a  search  is  indeed  a 
difficult  and  complicated  matter.  Any  information  as  to 
Georgia  Genealogies  will  be  most  thankfully  received,  and 
duly  filed  for  reference  in  our  library. 

The  following  list  shows  just  what  books  have  been 
presented  by  Mrs.  Bullard.  The  notes  added  by  me  to 
many  of  the  titles  are  intended  to  indicate  the  nature  of 
the  work  in  question,  or  the  resaon  for  its  purchase  for 
our  library. 

The  exchange  with  the  South  Carolina  Historical  So¬ 
ciety,  mentioned  in  a  note,  shows  the  real  practical  value 
to  our  Society  of  our  extra  copies  of  our  own  publications 
and  of  some  other  works.  This  asset  must  be  used  with 
special  care,  as  our  supply  is  liirlted  now,  and  we  can 
never  replenish  it. 

I  cannot  conclude  even  this  brief  note  without  record¬ 
ing  here  also  my  sincere  appreciation  of  the  spirit  of 
most  generous  and  cordial  co-operation  which  Mrs.  Bul¬ 
lard  has  shown  throughout.  The  books  listed  below  be¬ 
yond  any  doubt  very  materially  strengthen  the  resources 
of  our  Library,  and  most  probably  we  could  never  have 
secured  many  or  most  of  them  under  any  other  circum¬ 
stances. 

(BIOGRAPHY)  “Nouvelle  Biographic  Generale,”  edit¬ 
ed  by  Dr.  J.  C.  F.  Hoefer.  46  vols.,  Paris,  Didot, 
1852-1866. 

(There  is  still  nothing  in  English  corresponding  to 
this  standard  dictionary  of  universal  biography.  See  the 
very  interesting  essay  on  such  works  in  the  Qrmrterly 
Review  for  January,  1884,  by  R.  C.  Christie;  reprinted 
in  his  “Selected  Essays  and  Papers,”  London  &  N.  Y., 
1902.  In  the  present  copy  of  the  above  work  the  first  ten 
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volumes  still  have  the  ori^nal  title  “Biographie  Uni- 
verselle,”  but  the  first  two  vols.  are  of  the  1863  new  edi¬ 
tion  with  405  new  articles,  to  replace  those  which  in  the 
previous  edition,  1862,  had  been  taken  from  the  rival 
Michaud  “Biographie  Universelle.”  There  is  nothing 
in  these  two  vols.  to  indicate  that  they  are  not  of  the 
first  edition,  or  that  any  changes  have  been  made.) 
Cherokee  Phoenix  and  Indian  Advocate.  Elias  Boudinot, 

Editor.  Printed  weekly  by  John  Candy.  New 

Echota  [Tenn.]  Aug.  4,  1832,  Vol.  IV,  no.  61. 

(A  four-page,  super-royal  weekly  newspaper.  The 
first  number  was  dated  Feb.  21,  1828,  and  the  last  May 
31,  1834.  Printed  partly  in  Cherokee,  partly  in  English. 
The  price  of  subscription  is  given  as  “$2.60  if  paid  in  ad¬ 
vance”  .  .  .  “to  subscribers  who  can  read  only  the  Chero¬ 
kee  language  the  price  will  be  $2.00.”  Number  one  was 
the  first  publication  in  the  Cherokee  characters.  See  J.  C. 
Pilling’s  Bibliography  of  th  Iroquoian  Languages,  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  Bureau  of  Eth¬ 
nology,  Washington,  1888,  pp.  41-42.) 

(Colonial  Dames  of  America.  Publications  issued  under 

their  auspices:) 

(1)  Correspondence  of  William  Pitt,  when  Secretary 
of  State,  with  Colonial  Governors  and  Military  and  Naval 
Commissioners  in  America,  edited  by  Gertrude  S.  Kim¬ 
ball.  2  vols.,  N.  Y.  1906.  pp.  Ixix,  446 ;  xxiii,  602. 

(2)  Correspondence  of  William  Shirley,  Governor  of 
Mass.,  and  Military  Commissioner  in  America  1731-60, 
edited  by  Charles  H.  Lincoln.  2  vols.,  N.  Y.  1912.  pp.  xxv, 
509;  xix,  621. 

(3)  Letters  of  Richard  Henry  Lee,  collected  and  ed¬ 
ited  by  James  C.  Ballagh.  2  vols.,  N.  Y.  1912-14.  pp. 
xxvii,  467 ;  xxiii,  608. 

(4)  Travels  in  the  American  Colonies  (1690-1783) 
edited  by  Newton  D.  Mereness.  N.  Y.  1916.  pp.  vi,  693. 
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C5)  Privateering  and  piracy  in  the  Colonial  Period, 
Illustrative  Documents,  edited  by  J.  Franklin  Jameson. 
N.  Y.  1923.  pp.  xxvii,  619. 

Worthington  C.  Ford 

(1)  British  Officers  serving  in  America,  1754-1774, 
compiled  from  the  “Army  Lists.”  Boston  1894,  108 
leaves,  printed  on  one  side  only.  100  copies  reprinted 
from  the  New  England  Historical  and  Genealogical  Reg¬ 
ister  (Jan.  1894-July  1895). 

(2)  British  Officers  serving  in  America,  1774-1783. 
Brooklyn  1897,  pp.  4  &  187.  Historical  Printing  Club. 
250  copies. 

(3)  George  Washington.  2  vols.,  Paris,  Goupil  & 
N.  Y.,  Scribner,  1900.  pp.  xiv,  1  leaf,  303;  viii,  1  leaf,  308. 
No.  957  of  1250  copies  of  the  Memorial  Edition. 

(This  is  one  of  the  most  authoritative  works  on  Wash¬ 
ington,  written  by  the  editor  of  the  standard  edition  of 
his  Writings.  The  text  was  printed  at  the  Knicker¬ 
bocker  Press,  N.  Y.,  but  the  beautiful  colored  illustrations 
were  very  finely  executed  in  France.) 

Thomas  Fowler 

History  of  Corpus  Christi  College,  Oxford,  with  lists 
of  its  Members.  Oxford  1893  (Oxford  Historical  Society 
No.  XXV)  pp,  XXV.  482. 

(Pages  275-6  &  440  refer  to  Oglethori)e  who  had  been 
a  member  of  this  College.  See  Ga.  Hist.  Soc.  Collections 
Vol.  VII,  part  II,  p.  49;  1911.  This  copy  bears  a  presen¬ 
tation  inscription  from  the  author.  President  of  the  Col¬ 
lege.) 

(Gentleman’s  Magazine)  An  Index  to  the  Biographical 
and  Obituary  Notices  in  the  Gentleman’s  Magazine 
1731-1780.  London  1891,  pp.  vii.  617. 

(Finally  issued  by  the  British  Record  Society,  but  pre¬ 
viously  issued  in  part  by  the  Index  Society,  1886  etc. 
This  is  a  very  useful  book  giving  the  year  and  page  under 
each  name.) 
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Historical  and  Genealogical  Collections  relating  to  the 
Descendants  of  Rev.  James  Hillhouse  by  Margaret 
P.  Hillhouse.  N.  Y.,  Tobias  A.  Wright,  1924,  pp.  viii, 
694. 

(Includes  the  descendants  of  Adam  Leopold  Alexander 
of  Washington,  Ga.,  and  other  prominent  Georgians.) 
Ancestors  in  Silhouette,  Cut  by  August  Edouart,  Illustra¬ 
tive  Notes  and  Biographical  Sketches  by  Mrs.  F. 
Nevill  Jackson.  London  &  N.  Y.,  1921,  pp.  (xix), 
239,  4to. 

(Edouard  was  born  in  1789  and  died  in  1861.  This 
handsome  volume  includes,  pp.  191-231,  an  alphabetical 
“Complete  list  of  3,600  silhouette  portraits  of  American 
citizens  taken  between  1839-1849  by  August  Edouart  dur¬ 
ing  his  tour  in  the  United  States.  In  thia  list  appear: 
A.  L.  Alexander,  Georgia,  Saratoga  Springs,  Sept.  3, 1841 
— Edouart’s  duplicate  of  this  is  now  in  the  possession  of 
Mr.  Alexander’s  grandson.  Dr.  T.  R.  Bobbs  of  Baltimore ; 
J.  R.  Arnold  of  Savannah,  Ga.,  Boston,  June  17,  1842; 
James  S.  Calhoun,  Ga.,  Georgia,  Feb.  2,  1841;  Roger  L. 
Gamble,  M.  C.,  Georgia  July  2,  1841;  Wm.  Gibbons,  Sa¬ 
vannah,  now  New  Jersey,  July  22,  1843;  John  Rae  Hab¬ 
ersham,  of  Ga.,  Boston,  March  2,  1842;  Richd.  W.  Hab¬ 
ersham,  M.  C.,  Clarksville  Ga.,  Jan.  30, 1841 ;  Hines  Holt, 
M.  C.,  Georgia  Feb.  2,  1841;  Thos.  Butler  King,  M.  C., 
Waynesville  Ga.,  Washington,  Feb.  2,  1841;  Dr.  &  Mrs. 
John  Le  Conte  of  Ga.,  Saratoga  Springs  Aug.  6,  1841; 
Wm.  Paterson,  Prof,  of  Flute,  of  Augusta  Ga.,  Sept.  13, 
1839;  E.  E.  Powers,  Columbus  Ga.,  Saratoga  Sept.,  1844; 
Richd.  Henry  Wilde,  M.  C.,  Ga.,  Boston  Nov.  4,  1841.) 
Georgia  as  a  Proprietary  Province,  the  Execution  of  a 
Trust  by  James  Ross  McCain.  Boston  &  Toronto 
(1917)  pp.  357. 

(A  conscientious  and  scholarly  book,  now  out  of 
print.) 
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Colonial  Families  of  the  United  States  of  America,  in 
which  is  given  the  history,  genealogy  and  armorial 
bearings  of  colonial  families  who  settled  in  the  Amer¬ 
ican  colonies  from  the  time  of  the  settlement  of 
Jamestown,  13th  May,  1607,  to  the  battle  of  Lexing¬ 
ton,  19th  April,  1775  edited  by  George  Norbury 
Mackenzie.  Vole.  V,  VI  &  VII,  1916,  1915-1920. 

(360  copies  of  Vols.  V  and  VI,  and  500  of  Vol.  VII 
were  printed.  The  previous  volumes  I-IV,  New  York, 
Boston  etc.,  1907-1914,  were  already  in  our  Library. 
Mackenzie  died  in  1919.  Vol.  VII  was  edited  by  Nelson 
Osgood  Rhoades,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  who  hoped  to  publish 
Vols.  VIII-X.) 

Historical  Account  of  the  Settlements  of  Scotch  High¬ 
landers  in  America  Prior  to  the  Peace  of  1783,  by 
J.  P.  Maclean.  Cleveland  1900,  pp.  459. 

(Pages  146-176  on  the  Highlanders  in  Georgia.) 
MunseUs*  List  of  Titles  of  Genealogical  Articles  in  Ameri¬ 
can  Periodicals  and  kindred  works  giving  the  name, 
residence  and  earliest  date  of  the  first  settler  of  each 
family,  and  adding  deficiencies  in  brackets.  Albany, 
Joel  Munsell’s  Sons,  1899,  pp.  165. 

MunaeWs  Supplement  1900  to  1908  to  the  Index  to  Gen¬ 
ealogies  published  in  1900.  Albany  1908,  pp.  107. 
New  Englajsd  Historic  Genealogical  Society,  Boston. 

(1)  New  England  Historical  and  Genealogical  Regis¬ 
ter  1847  etc.  forming  one  volume  each  year,  to  date 
Also  consolidated  complete  Index  of  persons  and 
places  in  vols.  1-50,  1905-11,  18  parts  in  4  vols. 

(2)  Proceedings  1865  to  date,  annual  pamphlets. 

(3)  Memorial  Biographies,  1880  to  date,  9  vols. 
(Note:  Of  this  set  Mrs.  Bullard  presented  Register 

vols.  1-58,  bound,  and  vols.  63-71,  also  the  complete  Index; 
Proceedings  1866-1916  except  1868  &  1904 ;  and  one  vol¬ 
ume  of  the  Memorial  Biographies.  Some  duplicates  and 
other  parts  already  in  our  Library  were  accepted  in  ex- 
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change  by  the  New  England  Hist.  Gen.  Society  which 
most  kindly  donated  the  balance  and  attended  to  the  bind¬ 
ing  of  the  unbound  items.  We  have  been  on  their  ex¬ 
change  list  for  some  years  past.  These  publications  are 
most  important  and  cover  the  whole  of  the  United  States. 
Thus  at  our  Annual  Meeting,  in  connection  with  Mr.  Gor¬ 
don’s  remarks,  Samuel  Shackford’s  interesting  paper 
“The  Lineage  of  President  Abraham  Lincoln  traced  from 
Samuel  Lincoln”  in  the  Register,  vol.  41  pp.  163-157, 
(April  1887)  was  readily  found  and  shown.  See  now 
Waldo  Lincoln’s  “History  of  the  Lincoln  Family.  An 
Account  of  the  Descendants  of  Samuel  Lincoln  of  Hing- 
ham.  Mass.  1637-1920,”  Worcester,  Mass.,  1923.) 

New  Jersey  Biographical  and  Historical  Notes  from  the 
volumes  of  the  N.  J.  Archives,  with  additions  etc.  by 
Wm.  Nelson.  Newark  1916,  2  leaves  &  222  pp.  (con¬ 
taining  another  title-page :  Collections  of  the  N.  J. 
Historical  Society  Vol.  IX.) 

Notes  &  Queries,  London,  from  the  first  number,  Nov. 
3,  1849,  through  December  1906,  nine  Series,  each 
consisting  of  12  vols.  and  a  General  Index  to  the 
Series ;  also  vols.  1-6  of  Series  10 ;  123  volumes  in  all. 

(This  is  a  most  important  periodical  containing  a 
truly  vast  amount  of  miscellaneous  information  on  every 
possible  subject,  including  much  on  genealogy,  biography 
and  history.  Thus  3rd  Series  vol.  X,  p.  63  (July  28, 
1866)  prints  in  full  a  very  interesting  letter  from  Ogle¬ 
thorpe  to  Hon.  Thomas  Winnington,  Paymaster  of  the 
Forces,  dated  Frederica,  20  Nov.  1738,  referred  to  in  the 
Dictionary  of  National  Biography ;  quoted  in  part  in  Rob¬ 
ert  Wright’s  Memoir  of  Oglethorpe,  London  1867,  p.  208. 
More  important  still  3,  XII,  68  (July  27, 1867)  prints  for 
the  first  time  Col.  J.  L.  Chester’s  discovery  of  the  correct 
date  of  Oglethorpe’s  birth,  Dec.  22,  1696;  see  Ga.  Hist. 
Soc.  Collections  Vol.  VII,  part  II,  1911,  p.  44,  and  Austin 
Dobson’s  volume  “A  Paladin  of  Philanthropy,”  London 
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1899,  p.  3.  Probably  many  of  our  readers  will  remember 
the  many  quotations  from  “Notes  &  Queries  in  the  last 
chapter  of  Holmes’s  “Autocrat  of  the  Breakfast  Table.”) 
South  Carolina  Historical  Society,  Charleston. 

(1)  Collections  Vol.  III.  Charleston  1859,  pp.  343. 
(This  volume  is  now  very  rare,  most  copies  having 
been  burned  in  a  fire,  it  is  said.  Our  Society  had 
already  the  other  four  volumes,  1857-1897.) 

(2)  South  Carolina  Historical  and  Genealogical  Mag¬ 
azine  Charles  1900  to  date,  forming  one  volume  for 
each  year,  in  four  numbers,  except  that  vol.  XXIV, 
1923,  consists  of  two  double  numbers. 

(Note:  Mrs.  Bullard  presented  fifty  numbers,  the 
rest  of  the  set  was  already  on  hand  or  was  obtained  now 
by  exchange  from  the  S.  C.  Hist.  Soc.  This  periodical, 
ably  edited  by  Miss  Mabel  L.  Webber,  contains  many  doc¬ 
uments  of  great  interest.  The  number  for  April  1914 
gives  Miss  Webber’s  list  of  early  So.  Ca.  and  Georgia 
Almanachs.) 

Gen.  Robert  Toombs. 

The  original  Brady  photography  used  for  the  front¬ 
ispiece  in  U.  B.  Phillips’s  Life  of  Toombs.  N.  Y. 
1913. 

Washington's  Southern  Tour  1791  by  Archibald  Hender¬ 
son.  Boston  &  N.  Y.  1923,  pp.  (xxx) ,  340. 

(1000  copies  printed.  Opposite  page  221  is  a  repro¬ 
duction  of  an  old  engraving  ascribed  to  Vernet  and  pur¬ 
porting  to  represent  the  harbor  of  Savannah.  That  old 
engraving  is  however  a  well-known  fake  not  really  by  or 
after  Vemet  and  not  really  connected  in  any  way  vdth 
Savannah.  Page  211  note  1  wrongly  states  that  Joseph 
Habersham,  afterwards  Postmaster  General  of  the  U.  S. 
had  been  a  delegate  to  the  Continental  Congress.  This 
mistake  was  made  in  C.  C.  Jones,  Jr.’s  “Biographical 
Sketches  of  the  Ga.  Delegates  to  the  Cont.  Congrress,” 
1891.) 
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And  last  of  all: 

(“Who’s  Who  in  America”  publication).  The  Abridged 
Compendium  of  American  Genealogy,  First  Families 
of  America,  a  genealogical  encyclopedia  of  the  U.  S. 
edited  by  Frederick  A.  Virkus  under  direction  of 
Albert  Nelson  Marquis.  Chicago,  A.  N.  Marquis  & 
Co.,  1925,  pp.  1148,  two  volumns  of  text  to  a  page. 

Presented  by  William  W.  Gordon,  two  books.  Album  de  la 
Ynfanteria  Espanola  desde  bus  primityos  tempos 
hasta  el  dia  Madrid,  1861,  relating  to  Spanish  mili¬ 
tary  costumes.  Mr.  (Jordon  obtained  them  in  Porto 
Rico  during  the  Spanish-American  War.  These  vol¬ 
umes  have  a  series  of  full  page  pictures  in  color, 
showing  Spanish  military  dress  from  primitive 
times  to  1862.  The  one  shows  the  costumes  of  in¬ 
fantry;  the  other,  of  cavalry. 

Presented  by  Mr.  W.  B.  Lawrence,  of  Medford,  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  Edmund  J.  Carpenter,  The  Pilgrims  and 
their  Monuments. 

Presented  by  Mr.  Abram  Minis,  a  relic  of  the  Spanish- 
American  War  in  the  form  of  a  shell  taken  from 
the  starboard  quarter  of  a  Spanish  man-o’-war, 
“Admirante  Oquendo,”  by  the  officers  and  crew  of  the 
dispatch  boat,  “Cynthia  No.  2,”  accompanied  by 
E.  R.  Johnston  of  the  Associated  Press,  soon  after 
Admiral  Schley’s  victory  and  while  the  deck  of  the 
“Admirante  Oquendo”  was  still  hot. 


THE  CONTRIBUTORS 


F.  Phinizy  Calhoun  is  an  opthalmologist  of  Atlanta, 
Georgia.  He  is  a  graduate  of  the  University  of 
'  Georgia,  and  afterwards  was  a  student  in  Harvard 
and  Emory  universities. 

E.  Merton  Coulter  is  a  professor  of  history  in  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Georgia.  He  was  educated  at  the  universi¬ 
ties  of  North  Carolina  and  Wisconsin. 

Lester  Hargrett  is  a  member  of  the  Senior  Class  of  the 
University  of  Georgia.  He  is  a  native  of  Tifton. 

Thomas  Robson  Hay  is  an  electrical  engineer  in  Buffalo, 
New  York.  He  is  a  graduate  of  Pennsylvania  State 
College.  He  is  interested  particularly  in  military 
history. 

Roswell  Powell  Stephens  is  a  professor  of  mathematics 
in  the  Universtiy  of  Georgia.  He  is  an  alumnus  of 
this  university,  and  completed  his  work  in  the  grad¬ 
uate  school  of  Johns  Hopkins  University. 
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Conscription  and  Conflict  in  the  Confederacy.  By 
Albert  Burton  Moore.  (New  York:  The  Macmillan  Co. 
1924.  Pp.  ix,  367.) 

Until  comparatively  recent  years  the  Southern  history 
of  the  War  between  the  States  has  been  told  largely  in 
terms  of  battles  and  campaigns.  With  the  exception  of 
Dr.  Schwab’s  Confederate  States  of  America,  written 
over  twenty  years  ago,  and  several  brief  monographs  by 
students  of  the  period,  no  particular  effort  has  been  made 
to  go  behind  the  scenes  of  military  glory  and  conflict  to 
study  the  back-stage  apparatus  that  enabled  the  Southern 
Confederacy  to  present  a  united  and  effective  military  op¬ 
position  to  the  superior  Northern  forces  through  the  four 
long  and  bitter  years  of  strife. 

As  time  passes,  however,  these  studies  of  the  unspec¬ 
tacular  apparatus  of  the  Confederate  defense  will  be 
made.  The  book  under  review  treats  of  the  conscription 
measures  of  the  Confederacy  in  an  effective  and  authori¬ 
tative  manner.  Other  phases  of  the  Ck)nfederate  defense 
come  to  mind  as  deserving  of  similar  treatment,  such,  for 
example,  as  the  railroad  systems  of  the  Confederacy,  the 
service  of  supply,  the  procurement  and  distribution  of 
munitions,  the  details  of  the  financing  of  the  Southern 
effort,  a  study  of  social  life  and  institutions  in  the  South 
during  the  war,  a  study  of  the  courts  in  the  same  period, 
etc.  Another  phase  of  the  war  awaiting  intelligent,  sym¬ 
pathetic,  and  up-to-date  treatment  is  biographical  study 
of  such  secondary  leaders  as  Seddon,  Howell  Cobb,  Bragg, 
Trenholm,  Messinger,  etc. 

Dr.  Moore’s  study  is  not  chronological  in  the  sense 
of  starting  at  the  beginning  in  1861  and  continuing 
through,  in  orderly  sequence,  to  the  end  at  Appomatox. 
In  fact,  the  method  of  treatment  adopted  has  made  it 
rather  difficult  to  get  a  clear  picture  of  the  workings  of 
conscription  as  a  whole.  Beginning  with  a  chapter  on 
“The  Military  System  of  the  Confederacy  to  April,  1862,” 
and  a  description  of  the  first  conscription  act  in  that 
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month  and  of  its  reception,  the  author  proceeds  to  a  dis¬ 
cussion  of  “Substitution”  and  of  Statutory  Exemption 
with  comments  on  the  fruits  of  this  first  act.  The  Courts 
and  Conscription  are  then  considered  and  there  are  two 
chapters  on  “The  Dual  System”  in  which  the  confiict 
between  the  Conscription  Bureau  in  Richmond  and  the 
bureau  set  up  in  the  Lower  South  by  General  G.  J.  Pillow, 
acting  under  General  Bragg’s  general  direction  and  re¬ 
cruiting  for  the  Confederate  Army  of  Tennessee,  is  care¬ 
fully  treated.  The  confiict  between  Confederate  and 
State  authority  in  the  Upper  and  Lower  South  and  in 
Georgia  and  North  Carolina  is  discussed  in  three  chap¬ 
ters  and  another  chapter  on  “The  Concluding  Year”  con¬ 
siders  Bragg’s  conscription  activities  and  recites  the  rea¬ 
sons  for  the  final  breakdown  of  the  system.  Two  addi¬ 
tional  chapters,  in  one  of  which  the  question  of  arming 
the  slaves  is  discussed,  concludes  the  book.  The  study 
is  based  almost  entirely  on  the  OjBficial  Records  and  on 
newspapers  of  which  the  author  has  made  careful  and 
extensive  use.  He  has  had  access  to  many  periodicals  of 
the  Lower  South  not  much  used,  heretofore. 

The  discussion  of  the  Dual  System  and  of  the  perni¬ 
cious  activities  of  Governor  J.  E.  Brown  of  Georgia  and 
of  Governor  Z.  B.  Vance  of  North  Carolina  are  especially 
illuminating.  It  was  the  fate  of  the  Government  of  the 
Southern  Confederacy  that  it  found  itself  comi)elled  to 
do  the  very  thing  that  its  members  had  deprecated  in  the 
old  Union.  The  development,  from  war  necessity,  was 
toward  centralization  “only  occasionally  interrupted  by  a 
conscious  concession  to  the  principle  of  State  sovereign¬ 
ty.”  (p.  9)  The  impending  expiration  of  the  twelve 
months  enlistments,  in  the  spring  of  1862,  required  that 
something  positive  and  effective  be  done  to  keep  the  men 
in  the  ranks  and  to  augment  the  armies  in  Virginia  and 
Tennessee  to  resist  the  expected  Northern  advances 
hence  the  first  conscription  act.  This  law,  however,  early 
developed  weaknesses  and  abuses  that  did  much  to  im- 
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pair  its  effectiveness.  These  defects  gave  rise  to  the 
“Dual  System,”  which,  however,  only  temporarily  func¬ 
tioned  with  any  degree  of  effectiveness.  Conflict  and  in¬ 
efficiency  destroyed  any  inherent  good  that  this  Dual  Sys¬ 
tem  might  have  possessed. 

By  the  end  of  1863  “the  odds  were  fearfully  against 
the  Confederates.”  Conscription  had  performed  “very 
imperfectly  its  two-fold  duty  of  putting  men  in  the  army 
and  keeping  them  there.”  Toward  the  end  of  the  war 
“chief  attention  was  focused  upon  the  weaknesses  of  the 
conscript  law.”  (pp.  224-26)  Desertion  and  evasion  had 
become  extensive  owing  “to  the  almost  unbearable  condi¬ 
tions  of  the  service  and  to  the  despondency  following  the 
defeats  of  the  summer  of  1863.”  (p.  221) 

Though  many  of  the  “flre-eaters,”  such  as  Yancey, 
Pollard,  and  Rhett  had  opposed  any  exercise  of  exclusive 
jurisdiction  on  the  part  of  the  Confederate  Government, 
they,  nevertheless,  supported  the  conscription  policy  and 
even  sought  to  claim  credit  for  having  originated  the 
system,  (pp.  25-26,  230)  After  the  first  crisis  in  front 
of  Richmond  and  in  Tennessee  had  passed  they  came  to 
believe  that  Government  conscription  “could  safely  be 
abolished”  and  that  the  “task  of  maintaining  it  would 
be  much  less  and  could  be  done  through  the  instrumental¬ 
ity  of  the  States.”  (p.  133)  The  author  indicates  that 
conscription  as  “aided  by  the  mysterious  secretiveness  of 
the  Administration  and  the  officious  conduct  of  officers, 
threw  many  bones  of  contention  into  the  field  of  disputed 
jurisdiction.”  (p.  235)  Not  the  least  of  these  disputes 
were  the  contentions  of  Davis  and  his  advisers  with  Gov¬ 
ernor  Brown  of  Georgia  and  Governor  Vance  of  North 
Carolina.  “The  inherent  character  of  the  Confederate 
political  system  made  unity  of  purpose  and  co-ordina¬ 
tion  of  effort  during  the  war  impossible.”  Friction  be¬ 
tween  the  Government  and  the  States  was  inevitable. 
“Some  leaders  were  unable  to  see  the  logic  of  surrender¬ 
ing  State  sovereignty  to  the  Confederate  Government  as 
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a  means  of  establishing  it  against  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment.”  (p.  228) 

The  first  year  of  the  war  demonstrated  the  impracti¬ 
cability  of  raising  and  equipping  armies  through  the  in¬ 
strumentality  of  the  States.  It  also  demonstrated  the 
supersensitiveness  of  some  of  the  governors  concerning 
the  rights  of  the  States.  Governor  Brown  regarded  the 
conscription  measure  as  “a  bold  and  dangerous  usurpa¬ 
tion  by  the  (Confederate  Government  of  the  reserved 
rights  of  the  States.”  (p.  24)  His  captious  correspond¬ 
ence  with  the  President  on  the  subject  of  conscription 
and  its  illegality  made  his  role  nearly  unique  among  the 
governors.  His  opposition  increased,  as  time  passed  and 
became  “particularly  acute”  in  1864  when  Sherman  began 
his  advance  into  Northern  Georgia.  Governor  Brown 
set  about  to  raise  militia  which  one  paper  characterized 
as  being  a  force  with  “a  name  without  meaning,  a  shadow 
without  substance — in  short  an  antiquated  humbug.” 
(fn.  p.  261)  From  the  fall  of  1864  until  the  end  Gov¬ 
ernor  Brown  was  “in  virtual  rebellion  against  Confeder¬ 
ate  authority. . .  His  nimble  wit  and  Lincoln-like  intuition 
were  more  than  a  match  for  the  methodical  and  unimagi¬ 
native  state-craft  of  the  President.”  (p.  279) 

In  1862  Governor  Vance  was  elected  on  an  anti-Davis 
program  and  his  inauguration  “signalized  the  opening  of 
an  administration  duel  between  Raleigh  and  Richmond” 
that  continued  unabated  until  the  close  of  the  conflict. 
Vance  quickly  “discarded  the  creed  of  opposition  to  State 
Sovereignty”  on  which  he  had  been  elected  and  “threw 
himself  into  the  cause  of  States  rights.”  He  immediate¬ 
ly  began  his  opposition  to  Confederate  authority  on  the 
mouth-filling  platform  of  “patronize  home  talent,”  by  re¬ 
questing  the  President  to  employ  only  North  Carolinians 
as  conscript  officers  in  the  State.  He  “started  out  with 
an  apparently  serious  purpose  to  aid  conscription,”  but 
it  was  not  long  before  “he  found  cause  for  reprimanding 
the  Administration.”  One  thing  led  to  another.  The 
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Governor  joined  hands  with  the  State  courts  in  obstruct¬ 
ing  the  governmental  conscription  measures.  This  op¬ 
position  was  bitter  and  long  continued  and  the  effect 
was  disastrous.  The  Governor’s  support  of  conscription 
was  of  “a  very  limited  c  haracter,  in  fact,  inconsequential, 
compared  to  the  grave  obstructions  he  interposed.” 
(pp.  279-95). 

Between  them,  Vance  and  Brown  made  life  most  un¬ 
comfortable  for  President  Davis.  Their  conduct  con¬ 
tributed  much  to  the  inefficiency  of  conscription  in  their 
respective  States.  Their  “factious  course”  during  the 
last  year  of  the  war  “must  have  caused  the  President 
almost  as  much  anxiety  as  the  invading  hordes.”  (p. 
303)  Conflicts  elsewhere  in  the  Confederacy  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  conscription  were  insignificant  in  comparison. 
The  author  writes :  “Conflict  with  State  authority  was  a 
most  serious  obstacle  to  conscription.  .  .  .  Conscription 
by  local  civil  or  military  authority,  next  to  conscription 
by  the  generals”  is  stated  to  have  been  “the  worst  possi¬ 
ble  system.”  (pp.  312,  314-15) .  The  act  “was  contrary 
to  the  genius  of  the  Confederate  system  and  there  would 
have  been  constant  bickering  over  it,  even  if  the  Presi¬ 
dent  had  been  less  of  a  methodologist  and  had  known 
more  about  the  passions  of  men.”  (p.  304) 

As  the  war  drew  to  a  close  there  was  continuous  divi¬ 
sion  and  wrangling  “of  the  most  malignant  sort.”  Among 
the  leaders,  a  feeling  of  hostility  and  a  jealousy  for  Con¬ 
gressional  prerogatives  led  Congress  into  an  aggressive 
opposition  to  the  President.  General  Lee  was  importuned 
to  take  over  the  reins  of  government.  But  Congrss  in¬ 
stead  of  doing  everything  possible  to  supply  him  with 
effective  fighting  man-ix)wer  “sat  behind  his  beleagured 
thin  line  and  deliberated  upon  the  expansion  of  the  ex¬ 
emption  system.”  As  the  author  comments,  apparently 
Congress  “had  too  much  confidence  in  the  General  and 
not  enough  in  the  President.”  (p.  316) 
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though  “The  official  personnel  of  the  service  was  often 
inefficient”  a  means  of  recruitment  that  “enabled  the 
Confederacy  to  maintain  itself  against  tremendous  odds 
for  so  long  a  time  deserves  more  sympathetic  considera¬ 
tion  than  it  has  customarily  had.”  (p.  355) 

The  alternatives  to  Confederate  conscription  were 
conscription  by  the  States  and  volunteering.  The  one 
would  have  allowed  the  crisis  of  the  spring  of  1862  to 
pass  without  positive  steps  being  taken  to  meet  it,  be¬ 
cause  the  public  had  not  yet  realized  the  magnitude  of 
the  conflict  nor  the  military  necessities  of  a  people’s  war. 
The  other  would  have  tended  to  place  most  of  the  burden 
of  fighting  on  the  relatively  few  patriotic,  far-seeing  citi¬ 
zens  who  always  stand  in  the  breach  until  the  whole 
people  can  be  aroused  to  action.  As  the  author  concludes : 
“Over  against  the  friction,  confusion,  and  dereliction  de¬ 
picted  in  this  narrative  stands  out  in  bold  relief  the  fact 
of  general  sacrifice  unsurpassed  in  the  annals  of  military 
history.  .  .  .  The  unsurpassed  sacrifices  and  heroism  of 
the  Southern  armies  and  the  civilian  population — the 
proudest  and  most  sacred  tradition  of  the  South — stand 
unassailed.”  (p.  361)  More  could  not  be  said. 

THOMAS  ROBSON  HAY. 

The  Southern  Plantation.  A  Study  in  the  Develop¬ 
ment  and  the  Accuracy  of  a  Tradition.  By  Francis  Pen¬ 
dleton  Gaines,  Ph.  D.  (New  York:  Columbia  Univers¬ 
ity  Press.  1924.  Pp.  x,  243.  $2.75.) 

This  book  is  an  unusual  one.  The  conception  and  the 
tradition  of  the  plantation  have  been  set  forth  in  a  thou¬ 
sand  places  and  ways,  but  here  for  the  first  time  has  a 
study  of  the  traditional  and  the  actual  been  made  and  a 
comparison  drawn. 

From  very  early  times,  in  fact  as  far  back  as  colonial 
days,  the  plantation  had  come  to  be  a  subject  around 
which  to  center  tales  of  romance  and  fiction.  The  more 
beautiful  the  setting  the  more  pleasant  the  tale.  Thus 
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The  conclusions  as  to  the  efikacy  of  conscription  are 
contrary  to  those  held  by  others  who  have  written  brief¬ 
ly  on  the  subject.  The  system  had  many  imperfections, 
such  as  those  relating  to  exemptions,  substitutions,  etc., 
and  the  conscription  machinery  “was  too  cumbersome  and 
its  processes  too  elaborate.”  In  spite  of  these  facts  and 
the  tradition  began,  and  it  continued  down  through  the 
Middle  Period  of  American  history,  beset  for  the  twenty 
years  preceding  the  Civil  War  by  the  Abolitionists,  who 
sought  to  show  the  horrors  of  slavery.  After  the  war,  it 
blossomed  forth  again  into  even  a  more  wonderful  set¬ 
ting,  with  the  North  and  the  South  in  virtual  agreement 
on  the  beauty  of  the  picture.  In  fiction,  on  the  stage,  in 
paintings  and  pen  sketches,  in  song  and  in  music,  the 
plantation  stood  forth  serene  and  beautiful,  with  its  fine 
colonial  home  skirted  by  the  white  columns,  the  long 
driveway,  beautiful  plantation  belles  and  brave  suitors, 
singing  slaves  and  white  fields  of  cotton,  and  most  likely 
a  river  in  the  offing  with  its  wharf  and  steamboat — all 
went  into  the  conventional  picture. 

Mr.  Gaines  goes  into  the  tradition  throughout  its  full 
scope  and  swing,  using  every  source  of  information  to  be 
had.  The  amount  of  work  and  application  required  must 
have  been  prodigious,  for  it  seems  that  not  a  piece  of 
fiction,  drama,  picture,  song,  or  tale  has  escaped  his 
analysis. 

As  would  appear  to  anyone  even  without  studying  the 
sources  of  the  tradition  or  of  the  actual,  the  character 
of  the  plantation  was  over-drawn  and  could  not  possibly 
have  been  the  institution  in  real  life.  Yet  all  the  ele¬ 
ments  of  the  traditional  were  to  be  found  in  the  actual; 
the  great  difference  was  not  in  subject-matter,  but  rather 
in  degree.  The  picture  was  simply  over-drawn  and  made 
conventional,  when  as  a  matter  of  fact  there  were  not 
many  plantations  that  could  ever  have  reached  the  stage 
of  the  tradition.  In  fact  in  many  parts  of  the  South  there 
was  a  plantation  system  that  failed  to  be  greatly  sug- 
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gestive  of  the  large  estates  which  came  nearest  to  being 
like  the  tradition.  The  tradition  also  failed  to  coincide 
with  the  actual  not  only  because  the  former  was  over¬ 
drawn,  but  because  it  failed  to  include  many  of  the  ele¬ 
ments  that  did  make  up  the  real  plantation.  Only  the 
brighter  and  more  romantic  side  was  shown  in  the  tra¬ 
dition. 

Mr.  Gaines  has  done  a  difiicult  piece  of  work  in  an 
admirable  manner ;  he  has  shown  ability  of  a  high  order 
in  weaving  his  findings  together.  But  the  book  will  not 
have  as  wide  a  popular  appeal  as  the  subject  deserves; 
perhaps,  it  is  inevitable  from  the  very  method  of  the  book 
that  it  is  destined  to  drag  at  times  and  to  have  a  tendency 
to  become  involved  in  details.  But  regardless  of  any  im¬ 
perfections  it  may  have,  few  will  care  to  lay  down  the 
book  until  they  shall  have  finished  it. 

E.  M.  C. 

Some  Magazines  and  Magazine  Makers.  By  John  E. 
Drewry.  (Boston:  The  Stratford  (Ik)mpany.  1924.  Pp. 
vi,  237.) 

Thia  book  divides  the  magazines  into  three  classes: 
namely,  informative,  entertaining,  and  specialized,  and 
then  proceeds  to  discuss  representatives  of  each  class. 
Apart  from  the  first  two  chapters  and  the  last  two,  it  is 
made  up  largely  of  a  compilation  of  random  tables  of 
contents  of  various  magazines  and  short  biographical 
sketches  of  some  of  the  leading  writers  and  editors.  It 
also  contains  a  number  of  long  quotations,  one  of  them 
being  thirteen  pages  in  length;  in  all  there  are  seventy 
pages  of  quoted  matter.  For  these  reasons,  it  is  perhaps 
less  readable  than  if  it  had  proceeded  along  other  lines ; 
for  the  same  reasons,  it  can  most  likely  lay  little  claim 
to  a  style. 

The  title  of  the  book  precludes  the  claim  that  it  dis¬ 
cusses  all  the  magazines  (such  a  procedure  would  hardly 
be  possible  as  there  are  about  1,500  published  in  Amer- 
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ica) ;  but  it  seems  that  the  historical  magazines  might 
have  received  mention,  since  the  American  Historical  Re¬ 
view  is  one  of  the  outstanding  learned  magazines  of  the 
English-speaking  world.  The  existence  of  such  specialized 
magazines  is  noted  and  the  promise  is  made  that  “the 
more  conspicuous  periodicals  in  each  field  will  be  treated 
in  order  that  yet  further  light  may  be  thrown  on  the 
subject”  (page  118) ;  but  no  historical  magazine  is 
named. 

A  chapter  is  given  to  the  history  of  magazines;  but 
the  outstanding  work  of  E.  L.  Ciodkin  as  editor  of  the  old 
Nation  is  not  noted;  neither  is  the  great  change  in  the 
magazine  world  which  came  in  the  Nineties,  mentioned. 

But  Professor  Drewry  has  not  attempted  to  deal  with 
every  angle  of  the  subject  of  magazines;  and,  therefore, 
too  much  should  not  be  looked  for.  His  book,  in  fact,  is 
called  “A  Guide  to  Your  Reading,”  and  as  such  the  book 
has  considerable  value. 


E.  M.  C. 


